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From a painting, © by Gerrit A. Beneker 


Julien Charles ‘Tournier 


In the life program of Julien Charles 
Tournier, public recognition had no part. 


He began as an instrument maker in 
Edison’s laboratory. His forty-five years 
of service to electricity were completed 
in the same work, at the Schenectady 
plant of the General Electric Company. 


He invented and contributed improve- 
ments to switches, sockets, fuse-plugs, 
and attachment plugs. He might 
have retired, had he so chosen, and 
lived in comfort; but his love for 
electricity was his life, and he was 
content. 





We publish his picture as a tribute to 
him and because he typified the thousands 
of men and women who have dedicated 
their lives to electrical development. 


The world will never know their names. 
They have no craving to be known. But their 
devotion is something quite beyond the 
interest of men in ordinary business. They 
deal with a power of vast usefulness. 


Within the ranks of the General Electric 
Company are many such men. Their 
spirit is the best assurance that elec- 
tricity will year by year find more 
and better ways to serve. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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of the population 
of the Pacific Coast 
States, lives in — 
Southern California 


s County 


is the hub of this Enormous Market 


HIS great market, consuming large volumes of 

manufactured products, has caused many nation- 
ally known industries to establish factories here, the 
latest being the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., with a 
$4,000,000 plant. 


These companies have found not only a rich nearby 
niarket, but a vast tributary market reached quickly 
aiid more economically than from any Western point 
of distribution, as well as harbor and steamship 
facilities reaching all world-ports. 


Los Angeles County has been truly called ‘‘the land of 
balanced prosperity.’’ A rich market, almost every 
known variety of raw material, industrial freedom, 
ample transportation of every kind, low power rates, 
natural gas and plentiful water and a mild all-year 
climate—the essential requisites for manufacturing 
success are here. 























Specific information regarding manufacturing 

opportunities and distribution advantages will 

be furnished by the Industrial Department, 
: Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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—an excerpt from a letter written by one of the more than 
200,000 owners of Willys-Knight cars. We are constantly 
receiving these enthusiastic endorsements. Such outstanding 
performance can be duplicated only by a car combining 
these features : 


The Knight Engine— Patented, exclusive. No valve- 
grinding, no carbon troubles. Constantly grows smoother, 
quieter, more efficient. Results in 


ver 92,000 MILES 
—y -~smooth as ever” 


wer 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield—If all cars were 
so designed accidents would be minimized. 


Eight Timken Bearings in Front Axle— Twice 
as many as in most fine cars. You steer the Willys-Knight 
without conscious effort. 


Adjustable Front Seat—Like a well-tailored suit, 
designed to fit you. 





carefree motoring. 


7-Bearing Crankshaft—Of 


course ! 


Skinner Rectifier— Keeps 
your oil healthy and on the job; 
prevents dilution. 


4-Wheel Brakes—Positive, 
mechanical, quick-acting. Add 
greatly to your safety in driving. 


Belflex Shackles—Keep the 
chassis as quiet as the Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine. No greasing 
or adjustment. 








WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


15000 30000 4§000 60000 





POPPET VALVE ENGINE LOSES 


Light Control at Steering 
Wheel— Lights dimmed without 
removing your hand from wheel. 
Convenient as a wrist watch. 


Shock Absorbers—Air Clean- 
er. Thermostatic Temperature 
Control. Finest quality upholstery. 


“70” Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys 
Knight Great Six, . $1750 to $2950. Prices f. 0. b 
factory and specifications subject to change with- 
out notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 








| WILLYS-KNIGHT 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE—IN SMOOTHNESS, QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors | 





DWARD MARSHALL, whose 
article in ForBes on the mean- 
ing to business of Lindbergh’s flight 
won instant attention throughout 
America, is preparing a series for 
our pages. 
Marshall has several outstanding 
qualities that give importance to his 


_ utterances. In the first place, he has 


the facts. For twenty years and 
more he has always been in the fore- 
front of movements. He was one 
of those who wrote from first-hand 
knowledge about the world’s heavier 
than air machine that Wright Broth- 
ers flew at Kitty Hawk. That was 
the first mechanical power flight by 
man. 

Second, this correspondent has had 
not only the enterprise to be first in 
fields promising epochal changes, but 


- has had the character to retain the 


~~ 


confidence of men of genius through- 
out the world. 

Third, Marshall presents a subject 
with rare clarity and power. Readers 
may now look forward to a series of 
three informative articles on a sub- 
ject of preeminent importance to the 
American nation. 


A. McGARRY is writing 

e for publication in Forses 

an article on how a 36-year-old or- 

ganizing genius has already attained 
to the stature of a business giant. 


ERRYLE STANLEY RUK- 

EYSER, economist, is pre- 
paring us an article on investment 
trusts. 


P Sgr naieen LEIMERT, who told 
the readers of Forses how the 
dream of one home was made real 
through the budgeting of a wife’s 
allowance, has supplemented that in- 
telligent chronicle of family finance 
with a piquant account of the right 
and the wrong kind of wives for 
business men. 

Mrs. Leimert writes in a graceful 
and pleasing way of domestic mat- 
ters. She is, herself, a successful 
wife and mother. 


NE of America’s great industrial 
organizations is patiently selling 
itself and its ideals to every worker 
in its employ—not through welfare 
work but through educating its fore- 
men and training them in the human 
meaning of the new industrial life. 
Chas. W. Wood will give this special 
illumination in a future number of 
ForBEs. 


W an Ohio steel mill, equip- 

ped with a brand new plant, 
found itself running at nine per cent. 
of its capacity, with no orders ahead 
and nothing but red ink to show for 
the investment: then how a nervy 
manager sold a “service dream” tu 


his board of directors: and in three 
years turned the mill into a real bo- 
nanza, will be another of Mr. Wood’s 
contributions, as a result of his 
latest excursion afield into industry. 


OW one city, whose leading 

industries were suddenly closed 
down by law, found a prosperity of 
which it never dreamed will be told 
in Forses. .Whether you are wet or 
dry, you will in reading this discover 
the economic difference between in- 
vesting in power. and investing in a 
mere sense of power. 

NOTHER story will tell you 

how the shop foremen in one 
American city awakened to an under- 
standing of their peculiar position in 
the new industrial order and are now 
interpreting the industrial organiza- 
tion to the people and the people to 
the industrial organizations. 


MONG articles scheduled to 

appear in ForBEs will be one 
telling of the commercial use of pas- 
senger cars: how the automobile, 
looked upon as a luxury, turned out 
to be a money-maker for millions of 
Americans, and how the _ business 
world is now re-acting to this inter- 
esting discovery. 


ANY plans have been tried by 

different concerns to bring 
the management and employees closer 
together that their relationships may 
be harmonious and mutually bene- 
ficial. Some organizations have been 
successful with one plan and some 
with another. Shop committees of 
various kinds, training classes, em- 
ployees’ associations, clubs and other 
methods have been tried. 

An example of such an organiza- 
tion in a large textile community, 
the Carolina Co-operative Council, 
composed of managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, sub-foremen and other 
key men of The Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills Company, a sub- 
sidiary company of Marshall Field 
and Company, related in this issue, 
will be followed by an account told 


by Irenee du Pont, chairman of the 
du Pont Co. 


R W. McNEEL says in the 
@ Opening paragraph in an article 
to appear in ForBEs: 

“One of the most interesting and 
most dangerous financial and _busi- 
ness doctrines being preached in the 
United States is that business cycles 
have definitely become obsolete.” 

Mr. McNeel, a well known au- 
thority on investments, explains that 
“the avidity with which investors 
have been rushing to buy shares at 
prices far above anything justified 
by immediate earnings or income re- 
turn suggests a belief that the risks 


of business have been eliminated.” 

Accompanying his article, which 
our readers will find pleasure in con- 
sidering, he says to the Editor of 
ForBESs: 

“I feel that all the discussion on 
this cycle business has been much 
too one-sided. I think that those 
who are so certain that we are never 
again to have business cycles, busi- 
ness depressions, or bear markets are 
likely to acquire a new reverence for 
financial history as future months 
and years are unravelled.” 

He then challenges, in his trench- 
ant article, the fallacy, as he regards 
it, that the business cycle has van- 
ished. 


ADDINGTON BRUCE 

e whose books are in favor, has 

written us articles which« will ap- 
pear in early numbers. 


N the article to appear on how 
education under the Antioch 
System has combined with industry 
to make of students genuine mem- 
bers of the social order, the president 
of the college, Arthur E. Morgan, 
who is quoted, says: 

“The aim of Antioch is to embody 
anew the educational philosophy of 
Horace Mann, and to bring it to a 
complete accomplishment, in adap- 
tion to the needs of the present day.” 

Mr. Morgan conceives Antioch as 
a bridge: “That bridge from the 
past with its cripples, to the future 
with its perfect men and women.” 


EGINNING with this issue 

Forbes Time Saving News 
Service will devote a new section 
entirely to the subject of aviation. 
The editors realize that the tremen- 
dous impetus given to this new de- 
velopment of man’s ingenuity by Col. 
Lindbergh’s feat is not ephemeral. 
There is something in the world’s 
recognition of the event as the be- 
ginning of a new era. 

Aviation has passed the stages of 
foolhardy adventure and has em- 
barked upon what may well prove a 
new chapter in the industrial revo- 
lution. Through the new section de- 
voted to late news summary in avia- 
tion, Forpes readers may keep in- 
formed on world progress in this 
potential revolutionary field. 


7 HEN Thomas Hood wrote the 
“Song of the Shirt” he put 
immortal sadness into the theme. In- 
comparably joyous is the story of 
success of the shirt dealer, Musa- 
Shiya, Japanese genius of Honolulu. 
We have been amused and instructed 
by this chronicle of quaint enterprise, 
and pass it along in an early issue 
for the delight of our readers. 
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An automobile can be no bet- 
ter than the business methods 
of its builder. The uninformed 
public and misled competitors 
deceive themselves about an 
“assembled car’. Every car to 
a greater or less degree is an 
assembled car. How much of 
it is assembled is immaterial. 
The question is: “How good a 
car is it for the cost?” 


If a manufacturer can build a 

better car for less cost by as- 

sembling methods instead of 

making the parts himself, then 
; that is better business. 


It is evident, even to a layman, 
that the enormous amount of 
money required for machinery 
to produce any considerable 
number of the 9000 parts in an 
automobile, involves a stagger- 





In Series of Advertisements; 


Overhead Costs Minimized 
By Assembling Methods 
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il 


ing interest charge and depreci- 
ation which must go into the 
cost of the car, whether the 
plant is running full or part 
time. Auburn has kept down its 
carrying charges per unit of 
production and sales through 
assembly methods. By co- 
operation with parts makers, 
Auburn has enabled them to 
cut down operating and selling 
costs and keep their plants 
working on regular schedules. 


Proof that Auburn’s method 
is right is found in the value 
_of the car itself. It is signifi- 
cant that only recently, in order 
to meet competition, three of 
the most prominent and larg- 
est mass producers, have 
adopted purchased motors in- 
stead of producing their own. 











6-66 Roadster $1095; 6-66 Cabriolet $1295; 6-66 Sport Sedan $1195; 6-66 Sedan $1295; 
8-77 Roadster $1395; 8-77 Cabriolet $1595; 8-77 Sport Sedan $1495; 8-77 Sedan $1695; 
8-88 Roadster $1995; 8-88 Cabriolet $2095; 8-88 Sport Sedan $2095; 8-88 Sedan $2195; 
8-88 7-Passenger Sedan $2595. Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Electric 
Railway 


Transportation 
Prize 
Contest 


eo 
The Judges 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 


Executive Secretary 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager 
New York Times 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


J. C. McQUISTON 
Publicity Manager 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. J. McMANIS 


Assistant Manager of Publicity 
‘General Electric Company 


Schnectady, N. Y 
B. C. FORBES 


President 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All of them are trained public relations men whose 
high standing assure a fair and impartial verdict. 


CRO 


Contest 
Now Open 
Closes August 10th 
in New York 


Award 
October 3rd 
A. E. R. A. Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AERA 





A Public Relations Contest, open to all members 
of the American Electric Railway Association, to 
determine the progress made in the advancement 
of public relations within the industry during the 
past year is now being inaugurated by Forbes 
Magazine. This announcement is under the 
authority of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation and is made to familiarize member com- 
panies with the purpose and rules of the contest. 


The contest is open now and will close at mid- 
night on Wednesday, August 10th. All exhibits and 
material in connection with the contest must be 
in the hands of the judges by that date. The 
announcement of the winners will be made at the 
A. E. R. A. Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Thursday, October 6th. 


All companies, regardless of size or whether 
they have participated in or been the winners of 
other prize contests having a public relations phase, 
may participate. 


Three awards will be made. The company hav- 
ing made the best public relations record during 
the past year will: receive a certificate of award 
and also a handsome cup suitably engraved. 
Appropriately engraved certificates will be awarded 
to companies finishing second and third in the 
contest. 


The details of the contest are being carried out 
wholly by Forbes Magazine, and none of the 
judges is a member of the Association staff or 
executive committee 


aN) 


The following data should be submitted 
by each contestant: 


a. Plan of public relations work done. 


b. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 


c. Record of achievement as indicated 
by increased use of transportation 
facilities, increased appreciation of 
better transportation service and 
improved financial position of the 
company, 


d. Supplemental data indicating better 
relations between the company, the 
public, the municipal authorities and 
the employes. 


LQ 


Address all material to A. E. R. A. Contest 
Editor, care of 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. 





New York, N. Y. 


If further information is 
required, write for details. 
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lished in our issue of January 15, 
we said: 

“The slackening in the business 
pace which set in two months ago 
is likely to continue, in mild form, 
during the fore part of 1927. After 
that we may witness a more decisive 
change. Whether that change will 
be for the better or for the worse 
will depend mainly on how we act in 
the meantime. 

“Stock quotations must be regarded 
as high. It is logical to look for dis- 
tinctly lower prices between now and 
Summer. ... 

“Frankly, we should be prepared 
for something less than a_ record- 
breaking year in 1927.” 

And the forecast concluded with 
this paragraph: 

“Let nobody assume that we are 
entering a year which will warrant 
sitting back and waiting for orders to 
} fall into one’s lap. If any reader has 
allowed the deluge of ultra-optimistic 

forecasts to lull him into that illusory 
belief, he should snap out of it, throw 
off his coat, roll up his sleeves and go 
to work convinced that it will require 
industrious, intelligent, far-sighted ef- 
fort to come out on 

top.” 


if our forecast for 1927, pub- 


to advance the Summer 
months. 

What of the business outlook? 

As I see it, it is mixed. At least 
seasonal recessions are likely in most 
lines. Whether the opening of the 
Fall will bring renewed and very def- 
inite activity, is a point on which it 
is not easy to form a dogmatic opin- 
ion. 

Various factors will exercise an in- 
fluence. Crop conditions will have 
an important bearing on events. At 
the moment agricultural conditions 
and prospects are not unusually in- 
spiring, to say the least. Wall Street 
has been somewhat concerned over 
the money market. The rise in 
brokers’ loans in the third week of 
June to the highest figure ever re- 
corded caused apprehension, but be- 
fore the month ended a $44,000,000 
decrease was reported. In my judg- 
ment we have very little to fear from 
the money market. In fact, the stock 
market is more likely to have a dis- 
turbing effect upon the even flow of 
business. 

The political pot is expected to 
begin to simmer, if not to boil, in 


during 





Summer Business Recession 
Is Probable 


By B. C. Forbes 


tors are more likely to decline than 


the Fall. Here, again, I see little oc- 
casion for’ uneasiness. In high finan- 
cial circles it is now confidently as- 
sumed that President Coolidge will 
accept renomination and that, as a 
result, the campaign will not be de- 
structive to industry. 

Railway earnings have sagged a 
little from their peak. Fewer ambi- 
tious building projects are being 
undertaken. The automobile indus- 
try will experience its customary 
Summer lull, but whether it will en- 
joy a quiet or a record-breaking Fall 
cannot yet be foretold. Orders for 
steel are being placed very conserva- 
tively. The lumber industry is un- 
satisfactory due to overproduction 
and low prices. 

So far no remedy has been ap- 
plied to the deplorable overproduc- 
tion of oil, and it is doubtful whether 
any of the attempts at concerted re- 
striction will bear substantial fruit. 
The downward trend in prices, which 
was arrested by the recent sharp ad- 
vances in agricultural products, has 
again been mildly in evidence. Even 
so, a gratifying number of companies 
have been able to increase their divi- 
dend disbursements—far more than 

have been obliged to 
reduce payments. 





Well, thus far 
events have followed 
closely the course ex- 
pected. “Distinctly 
lower prices” have not 
yet been registered in 
the stock market; but 
it has become clearly 
apparent of late that 
the upward movement 
has lost its vigor and 
that the bears have 
been making rather 
pronounced progress. 
My opinion still is 
that quotations for 
stocks which have 
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1925 


TREND of BROKERS’ 


LOANS 
(IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





1926 


1927 


Then, it is true that 
labor continues well 
employed at practical- 
ly the highest real 
wages ever enjoyed 
by the workers of any 
country. 

Another reassuring 
factor is the absence 
of awkward accumu- 
lations of unsold 
| goods. The nation’s 
inventory, so to speak, 
is light rather than 
heavy, thanks to ad- 
herence to the now 
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been boldly boomed 
by professional opera- 








The trend of loans to brokers as reported by the New York 
Stock Exchange is shown in the above chart. 


familiar practice of 
hand-to-mouth —buy- 


ing. 
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Funds Furnished for Southern Progress 


Ninety-six years 
CaNAL BANK was 
iness was judged by the banking 
company it kept—just as it is today. 
One selected a bank because of its 
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NCE 1831 


ago—when THE 
founded—bus- 


standing in the section served. Its 
strength and service were, naturally, 
factors. Then, as now, banking was 
the heart of trade. 

The solidity which characterizes 

the South is reflected in this bank- 

ing institution. 


Capital and Surplus Over 


ay 


$8,000,000.00 


















































Organized to fill a purely local 
need, THE CANAL BANK has ex- 
tended its influence and_ service 
to include every type of national 
and international banking. 
One of the satisfying things about 
an old institution is that past ex- 
perience enables it to serve cus- 
tomers competently and author- 
itatively, plus the keenness 
which present-day leadership 
in the banking field brings. 


*¥ 


“Through Ninety-five Years,” aninteresting booklet 
on the South's industrial development, will glady be mailed 


erecutives on request. 


BANK AND TRUST Co. 
of New Orleans 


r 
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What Must Be Done to Make 
Commercial Flying Safe 


Harry F. Guggenheim, Administrator of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics, Discusses Problems That Must Be Solved Before Further 
Progress Can Be Made—Why Risks Will Not Be Necessary in Future 


HE millions of Americans and 
Europeans who first followed 
the intrepid Lindbergh in 

their hopes and prayers and then 
joined in the world’s acclaim, are 
now passing from the personal and 
heroic element of the imperishable 
flight to some of the technical avia- 
tion problems involved, in a desire 
to understand them. They 


By Harry F. Guggenheim 


I left the field saddened because, 
although my heart told me he must 
succeed, my mind marshalled the dif- 
ficulties that I knew so well were be- 
fore him, After reviewing, as an old 
pilot, the many technical obstacles to 
be overcome, I finally became -dis- 
mayed at the thought of any human 
Leing sitting unrelieved, almost mo- 


for mankind, as a universal sea. 
The world needed a Lindbergh to 
impress it. The trans-Atlantic flight 
in itself is an incident which will 
soon give way to less inspiring but 
newer spectacles for the front pages 
of the newspaper. But the possibili- 
ties in aviation have been everlast- 
ingly impressed on us by Charles 
Lindbergh’s appeal to man’s 





are beginning to wonder if 
the flight is really going to 
play a part in their own lives. 
“Do you think I will ever 
fly to Europe?” is asked of 
me now with persistence and 
real interest. Before the 
Lindbergh flight, such a 
question would have been 
thought by most people too 
absurd for serious consid- 
eration. I am firm in the 
conviction that we shall fly 
to Europe in an astound- 
ingly short period as devel- 
opments go. 

A few days before Charles 
A. Lindbergh set forth on 
his glorious flight I visited 
him at Curtiss Field to in- 
spect his equipment and 
wish him all good things. 
He talked with me of his 
carefully made plans, showed 
me his plane and motor, bid 
ine sit at his controls, where 
[ minutely examined his fly- 
ing instruments and noted 
his sparse emergency equip- 
ment. 

| was charmed by this 








well of motive power, his 
imagination. 

The science of aeronautics 
was not changed one whit 
by the flight, but the world 
is ready to-day to listen and 
listen attentively to aviation’s 
achievements and_possibili- 
ties. 

The aviation world was 
not startled by any technical 
progress of aviation in the 
flight. It was already thor- 
oughly familiar with this 
progress. The aviation world 
was startled with the rest of 
us of the world by Lind- 
bergh; it, too, was swept 
away with delirious joy and 
exulted with glowing pride 
over this heroic champion of 
its cause. 

What then is the signifi- 
cance of the flight from the 
point of view of aviation 
progress? It is not enough 
that Lindbergh under 
heroic -circumstances flew to 
Europe, but the true signifi- 
cance is that aviation prog- 
ress reached a point where 








splendid boy as he has since 
charmed the world. 


His great dignity and 
modesty in an age of show- 
men seemed to set him 
apart in an exalted place. 
Photographs were taken with 


“The Spirit of St. Louis” as a back- 
ground. One felt an unpretentious 
reluctance on Lindbergh’s part in 
being included in the group. This 
idol now of a world which rose “en 
masse” to a recognition of true 
greatness, seemed to feel unworthy 
of being photographed. I was 


deeply moved by his calm assurance, 
Static enthusiasm, his faith absolute. 


Harry F. Guggenheim 


Son of Daniel Guggenheim, who is devoting himself 
wholeheartedly to the development of aviation in 

United States. The Daniel Guggenheim Fund tor the 
Promotion of Aeronautics has been organized for 


this purpose. 


tionless, at the controls of an air- 
plane for over thirty hours. 

His flight is now history—the 
greatest feat in the annals of flying. 
With indomitable courage he swept 
aside every obstacle and triumphed 
magnificently. His heroic deed is an 
inspiration for the whole world 
which was startled into a new realiza- 
tion of the significance of the air 








the world could begin seri- 
ously to consider flying to 
Europe. Let us examine 
some of the circumstances of 
the flight to see whether the 
heroic risks that Lindbergh 
had to take for success will 
not be eliminated in the organized 
trans-Atlantic passenger service of 
the future: 

In the first place Lindbergh’s plane, 
to carry sufficient fuel to span the 
distance from New York to Paris, 
was greatly overloaded. His plane 
was, after most carefully worked out 
plans had been considered, the best 
available to him for a one man flight. 
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But planes can be manufactured in- 
volving no new principles of design 
or construction which can fly from 
New York to Paris without being 
overloaded. Overloading an airplane 
results not only in a_ structural 
strain similar to that of overloading 
any machine, but in addition entails 
a flying condition that is abnormal 
and highly dangerous. 

In the present day airplane, the 
inherent danger comes from the so- 
called “stall,” not of the motor, but 
of the airplane. When the speed of 
the modern airplane falls below 
a minimum point, which as a fair 
average can be estimated at about 
fifty miles per hour, the controls be- 
come inoperative and the plane is 
said to be in a “stall.” The condi- 
tion is similar to that in a boat whose 
rudder ceases to function after it has 
lost nearly all of its speed, a situa- 
tion which everyone who has steered 
a boat is well acquainted with. 


“Stall” Can Be Overcome 


Incidentally, from fundamental re- 
search work that has been accom- 
plished in recent years in aerodyna- 
mics and from some experimental 
planes that I have seen and flown in, 
I am convinced that the “stall” can 
be overcome and that the airplane of 
the near future will not have this in- 
herent danger. 

The plane that wins the Safe Air- 


craft Competition recently organ- 
ized by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, 
will never get out of control from 
the “stall.” 

Regardless of this revolutionary 
development, the present day airplane 
can be equipped with sufficiently 
powerful engines in addition to de- 
vices to improve the left of the wing 
to avoid the first great risk that 
Lindbergh was forced to take in the 
overloading of his plane. To succeed 
in his flight under the circumstances 
that he did, Lindbergh wisely placed 
his faith in the wonderful Wright 
Whirlwind two hundred horsepower 
motor that was installed in his Ryan 
monoplane. He knew full well, how- 
ever, that at the beginning of his 
flight his plane would be overloaded 
to a point approximating that which 
caused the death, but a few days be- 
foré, of his gallant brother pioneers, 
Davis and Wooster. 

The difficulties that confronted 
Lindbergh were brought about by 
lack of unlimited time and funds, 
which in the future, thanks in a large 
measure to him, will be available 
for regular organized trans-Atlantic 
flight. 

Lindbergh’s second great risk ‘was 
the possibility of the failure of his 
motor, a failure which had it hap- 
pened while over the sea would have 
necessitated a landing on the water 
in a plane that was neither con- 

















Five million candle power beacon on top of the Allegheny Mountains located 
on the New York-Chicago overnight air mail route. 
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structed to land or live in water, 
Multi-engined planes are now in op- 
eration that can fly with the disabil- 
ity of an engine and also planes that 
can, if necessary, both land and live 
on rough seas. 

Lindbergh’s third great risk, a risk 
that will not be taken in the future 
commercial flights, was his willing- 
ness to attempt the flight with no 
means of communication with the 
land, ships at sea, and other air- 
planes. Every spare ounce that the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” could carry 
was given over to fuel with the neces- 
sary elimination of a radio sending 
and receiving set. 


Radio Equipment Essential 


In the future trans-Atlantic air 
service, the radio installation will be 
not only of importance for sending 
distress signals in case of emer- 
gency, but it- will be of paramount 
necessity for successful flying. In 
the first place it will be used for re- 
ceiving accurate and constant infor- 
mation regarding wind and other 
weather conditions ahead, and in the 
second place navigation through fog 
and in bad weather will be facilitated 
and in some cases made possible only 
by radio direction finders and similar 
radio devices. Such installations are 
already in practical use in airplanes, 
and in the future commercial flights 
a radio expert will be a part of the 
crew to operate them. 

Lindbergh’s fourth handicap, one 
which is closely bound with the pre- 
ceding one, was the absence of an 
organized weather service for avia- 
tion, of which he could make use. 
The science of meteorology, by 
means of which weather forecasts 
are made, is still in its infancy. Ex- 
tremely interesting research is being 
carried on in this subject in America 
and other parts of the world. Re- 
cently Professor Hobbs of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Greenland Expe- 
dition started to Greenland in an at- 
tempt to either prove or disprove the 
so-called Polar front theory oi 
weather forecasting. ; 

An eminent school of meteorologi- 
cal scientists claims that a large part 
of our bad weather is manufactured 
at the Poles. The theory, briefly, is 
that the hot winds flowing from the 
Equator on reaching the great ice 
caps in the polar regions are chilled 
and quickly reduced in pressure, 
which causes upper layers of air to 
rush in at terrific speeds. It is not 
uncommon in Greenland to have the 
wind, for this reason, blow for days 
at a time at the rate of one hundred 
miles an hour. The Greenland expe- 
dition will establish weather stations 
to report these wind storms whose 
paths can be traced, it is hoped, and 
predicted a few days before they 
break. 


On account of the great import- 
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ance of weather forecasting to avia- 
tion in the. future, the Daniel Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics as one of its minor ac- 
tivities contributed financially to this 
expedition. This is but one of the re- 
searches going on in the rich and al- 
most virgin field of meteorology 
which promises so much to humanitv. 

Undoubtedly the greatest danger 
to aerial navigation is fog, just as it 


is to navigation at sea. Meteorolo- 
gists and other scientists are making 
progress in the solution of this prob- 
lem. 


Flying in fog is first dependent 
upon instruments which will record 
accurately the normal flying attitude 
of an airplane or airplanes that will 
when violently disturbed automati- 
cally return to a normal flying atti- 
tude. Both of these developments 
have reached a high stage towards 
perfection. 


Second, radio direction finders 
have been perfected which makes 
possible flight in fog along any de- 
sired path. However, the third and 
still unsolved problem is that of land- 
ing in a fog. The meteorologists are 
attacking this problem by attempt- 
ing to dissipate fog over the landing 
area. Some success has already been 
attained in this interesting experi- 
mental work. The solution of the 
problem of landing in fog is also be- 
ing attempted in other ways. 

Regardless of future develop- 
ments, however, in weather forecast- 
ing, our coming trans-Atlantic flights 
will be made possible by a highly or- 
ganized weather service constantly 
reporting, if not necessarily predict- 
ing, weather conditions on the flight 
ianes. 


The furnishing of this weather re- 
porting will be a comparatively sim- 
ple matter just as soon as the de- 
mand for the trans-Atlantic air ser- 
vice exists. All ships at sea periodi- 
cally reporting actual weather condi- 
tions to terminal control stations on 
the two continents and supplemented 
by any necessary additional simple 
and inexpensive weather boats on the 
flight lanes, should provide adequate 
information to make available a con- 
tinuous chart of weather on the high 
seas. The speed of the airplane is 
so great that, given constant and ac- 
curate information of weather ahead 
at varying altitudes, trans-Atlantic 
airplanes will be able to pass around, 
above, or below any weather condi- 
tions that they cannot survive pass- 
ing through. 


Organized Weather Service 


On the passenger air routes, prob- 
ably the one department of aeronau- 
tics in which European exceeds 
American progress, there is to-day 
a highly organized weather service 
for aviation, similar to the one that 
I envisage for future trans-Atlan- 
tic travel lanes. At the same time 
this continent must be covered with 
a similar network of inexpensive 
weather stations for aviation to com- 


Commander R. 















E. Byrd’s airplane, the “America,” is 


equipped with all instruments known to navigating science. 
Above, Commander Byrd is shown using a sextant. The 
photo below shows the radio equipment of the “America.” 


plete the weather chart for use in in- 
tercontinental flying. 

Weather forecasting is largely de- 
pendent upon observations taken 
simultaneously over the widest area 
possible. Inasmuch as most of the 
bad weather in Europe comes from 
the Atlantic by way of this continent, 
obviously we must and will do our 
part in establishing weather stations 
for aviation. 

Charles Lindbergh had merely a 
forecast predicting what the general 
weather conditions would be across 
the whole Atlantic. In addition, even 
if the weather service envisaged had 
been organized, he would have been 
unable to take advantage of it be- 
cause, as stated, he did not carry 
radio equipment. 

Lindbergh’s fifth severe limitation 
of his flight task came in the neces- 
sity of single handed navigating and 
piloting. Within recent times a new 
instrument which facilitates airplane 
navigation by dead reckoning has 
been perfected, the Pioneer Instru- 
ment Company’s earth induction 
compass. Lindbergh had such a com- 
pass with him, which aided his re- 
markable skill in the navigation of 
his flight. But to check his course he 
was unable to take the astronomical 
observations usual in navigating the 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Little Bits abo: 





ANY years ago when Gerard 
M Swope was manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Western Electric 
Company, which included Old Mex- 
ico in its sales territory, he stopped 
off on his way back from Mexico 
to visit an old 
Mexican customer 
who had just re- 
cently moved 
across the border 
to New Mexico. 

This man was 
in the market for 
motors, and 
Swope secured a 
promise of the 
order for Western Electric. A few 
days later the salesman out of the 
Denver branch of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. made the town. The cus- 
tomer told him that he had promised 
the business to Swope. The sales- 
man immediately wired to headquar- 
ters: “Who is this man Swope? Call 
him off my territory.” 

















HEN C. F. Kettering, the 

genius who heads General 
Motors Research activities, was on a 
motor camping trip with friends 
through the hills of Kentucky, the 
party reached a small town. 

There was no 
clue as to the 
name of the 
town, and _ the 
motor party want- 
ed to get its bear- 
ings. 

Realizing that 
it was the height 
of discourtesy to 
ask a local resi- 
dent the name of his town, he started 
a conversation with one of them in 
the hope of getting a clue. 

It was just about evening and the 
sun was setting, so to start things go- 
ing Mr. Kettering said. 

“It is a glorious sunset.” 

To which the native replied: 
“Pretty fine for a small town.” 


REDERICK D. UNDER- 

WOOD, who worked up from 
a brakeman on the C. M. & St. P. 
in 1870 to the presidency of the Erie, 
tells that when he was vice-president 
and general manager of the B. & O., 
a farmer who had one of his cows 
killed at a crossing, made out a claim 
and within ten days received a postal 
giving the number of the claim and 
stating in printed text that it would 
have prompt attention. 

















He waited expectantly and patient- 
ly for weeks, then months, but heard 


nothing further. After a year, he 
told his wife that he was going to 
get satisfaction. He went to divi- 
sion headquarters and asked for the 
superintendent. A clerk, desiring to 
save the valuable time of that offi- 
cial, smilingly advanced toward the 
visitor and said, “I’m the superintend- 
ent. What can I do for you?” 

“Over a year ago your road killed 
my best cow,” bellowed the irate 
farmer. “I put in a claim and the 
only thing I got was a numbered 
postal card. You never intended to 
pay me for my cow. Now, gol darn 
ye, as you be the superintendent, 
I’m going to take it out of your dern 
hide!” : 

With that, he jumped over the rail- 
ing and mopped the floor with the 
clerk. 


UGUST HECKSCHER is the 

largest investor in real estate 
along and near upper Fifth Avenue,. 
N. Y. His investment in land and 
buildings in that locality is estimated 
at more than $40,000,000. 

The Heckscher 
Building on Fifth 
Avenue alone is 
valued at $8,000,- 
000. 

One day a 
friend, meeting 
him on the Ave- 
nue, said, “Mr. 
Heckscher, you 
remind me of one 
of the Pharaohs of Egypt.” 

“Why's that, why’s that?” he 
anxiously inquired. 

“Oh, because wherever you look 
you see one of your monuments.” 

Laughingly the millionaire replied, 
“But they didn’t borrow money at 
six per cent.” 

















R OGERS CALDWELL, presi- 
dent of Caldwell & Company, 
Southern investment bankers, is 
known for his affability and enjoy- 
ment of a good joke. 

His signature is notoriously hard 
to read. People not used to seeing it 
frequently find it undecipherable. 

When he was, buying municipals 
personally, he had occasion to write 
a city official in a little town in con- 
nection with a certain issue. 

The official, not realizing that here 
was a potential order for the 
town’s issue of bonds, wrote back, 
addressing his letter to Caldwell & 
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Company, and saying rather tartly 
that he would like to know whom the 
letter was from, as “he always liked 
to know whom he was doing business 
with.” 

Mr. Caldwell replied, “I am very 
sorry you could not read my signa- 
ture, as it has taken:many years and 
much hard work to get it as it is.” 

Mr. Caldwell, however, according 
to the story, bought the community’s 
bonds. 


ORMERLY there were in this 
country seventeen freight-car 

building plants owned by independ- 
ent corporations which are now 
owned by the American Car and 
Foundry Co. William H. Woodin 
is chairman of the 
board. There were 
also other car- 
building concerns 
and a number of 
railway supply 
companies, with 
strong competi- 
tion, particularly 
between the sup- 
ply companies sell- 
ing patent trucks, car-roofs, etc. 

Illustrative of the merchandizing 
gospel that a business representative 
should know the facts, M1. Woodin 
tells of a salesman in New York who 
sold a patent car-roof, getting a tip 
that the Missouri Pacific Railway was 
to place an order for one thousand 
freight cars. But the salesman 
didn’t inform himself as to the type 
of car. He joyfully hastened to St. 
Louis, and importuned the general 
manager, whom he knew, to favor 
him on the car contract. 

“Why, Jim,” said the official, “I 
can’t give you any business.” 

“Have you got anything against 
our patent car-roof ?” 

“They may be all right but we are 
building only flat-cars,” was the reply. 

















RESIDENT COOLIDGE, out 

in the Black Hills, has been 
amused by this story told him by 
an educated Sioux: 

A settler from the Black Hills, 
visiting the Great Lakes, was shown 
the Sault Sainte Marie, or “Soo” 
Canals, and was duly impressed. 

“But that’s no way to spell the 
word—S-a-u-l-t. That ain’t right,” 
said the Dakota man. 

“Well, what is the right way?” 

“The right way?” repeated the au- 
thority from the Black Hills. “Why 
S-i-o-u-x, of course.” 
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American Industry in Need 
of Ceaseless Change 


The Secret of Manufacturing Progress, According to Noted Industrial Engineer, Is 
the Constant Introduction of Better Machinery and Methods—The Inertia of Ex- 
ecutives Emphasized by Wallace Clark in Criticism of America’s Efficiency 


By Charles W. Wood - 


An Interview with Wallace Clark 


OW HEN is it wise to purchase 
improved machinery?” 
Wallace Clark was asked. 
“As long as possible before your 
competitor does,” was his reply. 
This was an unexpected answer. 
Wallace Clark is an engineer, not a 
business executive. The 


America. If he is six months behind 
his competitor, for instance, in the 
purchase of improved machinery, he 
is likely to find himself completely 
undersold. And yet there is a rule 
obtaining in some business establish- 
ments that no improved machine shall 


matter; and that hanging on to the 


old process puts him at a distinct dis- 
advantage before his competitor who 


has discarded it does not matter. 
What matters is the rule. The busi- 
ness may be going to pot, but the 
rule must be observed.” 





engineering mind, it 
might seem at first 
thought, would be con- 
cerned with maximum 
production, not with 
mere money making; te 
but encouraging busi- |=" 
ness men to make |/- 
money nowadays is one 
of the ‘chief functions 
of the profession. 

“The trouble with a 
lot of business men,” he 
said, “is that they 
are lazy. They may be 
willing to make money, 
if they can make it 
without upsetting their 
routine ; but if someone 
invents a machine by 
which they can make 
more, and some office 
rule interferes with 
their purchasing the 
machine, the rule very 
often wins out.” 

Mr. Clark had re- 
cently returned from 
Poland, where he had 
served as industrial ad- 
visor on the Kemmerer 
Financial Commission, 
and he had just been 
decorated for his serv- 
ices by the Polish Gov- 
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“Would you suggest 
any rule,” he was asked, 
“as to when new pro- 
cesses should be in- 
| stalled ?” 

“About all the time,” 
Mr. Clark replied. 
“There is scarcely an 
industry in America in 
which better and better 
methods are not being 
discovered. Those who 
take advantage of these 
discoveries go ahead. 
Those who do not, fall 
behind. This sets a 
pretty hard pace for the 
business man and it is 
not surprising that he 
often gets tired; but 
the pace must be fol- 
lowed if one is to con- 
tinue in business. There 
is no such thing as 
choosing a comfortable 
pace instead of a suc- 
cessful one; for failure 
is uncomfortable and 
success is impossible 
unless we follow up-to- 
date methods. 

“Industry is a flow- 
ing stream and we must 
recognize its constant 
flux if we are to play 
any part in it. There 








ernment, but he was not 
speaking of Europe. 
. In fact, the modern- 
ity of Polish industry 
had surprised him. Of 
course there is no country in which 
there is so much modern industry as 
there is in America. Nevertheless, 
there are also a lot of industries here, 
according to Mr. Clark, which are not 
—— enough to make any money 
at all. , : 
“One need not be very ancient,” he 
explained, “to make a failure in 


From a drawing by Hanson Booth, courtesy the American Viewpoint Society 


The modern executive should be suspicious of the superintendent 
or foreman who is not forever advocating changes. 
alive, new ideas will be constantly born in it 


be bought to supplant an old one, un- 
less it can be demonstrated that the 
new machine shall pay for itself 
within six months. 

“In many others, the rule is one 
year. In others, it is two years. That 
the machine is a genuine improve- 
ment does not matter. That it will 
make money for the owner does not 


If the plant is 


is no best way to manu- 
facture anything and no 
way that is good 
enough. The only way 
that will do is the way 
which is a little better than yester- 
day’s way. That may be good enough 
for to-day, but it is not good enough 
for to-morrow. 

“Every business man knows this 
in theory. He knows that industry 
is constantly improving, bet he 
does not want his particular plant 
to be in the constant throes of im- 
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provement. Even if he sees the ad- 
vantage of buying the improved ma- 
chine, it somehow offends his sense 
of order to be forever changing his 
processes. 

“He is suspicious of the engineer 
and the superintendent and the fore- 
man who are forever advocating 
these changes. He should be sus- 
picious of the superintendent or fore- 
man who is not forever advocating 
them. If the plant is alive, new ideas 
will constantly be born in it. If a 
plant runs along for six months and 
no one concerned clamors for the in- 
stallation of better methods, the own- 
er may rest easy for a time but not 
for long. Presently he will see red. 
He will see red ink. Then he will be 
calling in engineers to wake up his 
quiet plant and bring it back to life. 

“It has always been supposed 
that those who have charge of an 
industry’s finances have to keep 
whipping up the operating depart- 
ment to higher rates of production. 
In my experience I have found that 
the operating departments—engi- 
neers, superintendents, foremen and 
workers—are constantly discouraged 
in their ambition to put the plant on 
a more paying basis by the persons 
in financial control. Machinery sales- 
men will bear me out in this. They 
have relatively little trouble in con- 
vincing engineers and plant managers 
of the value of their goods, but mak- 
ing the sale is a much more difficult 
matter. For some reason, absolutely 
hidden from the engineering mind, 
the rules are applied that a machine 
must demonstrably pay for itself 
within a set number of months if it 
is to be purchased at all. 


A Short-Sighted Attitude 


“It is obvious that a company 
which places such narrow restrictions 
on its investments in improved ma- 
chinery shuts itself off from many 
possible savings. If the machine 
pays for itself by the time it is fully 
depreciated, the company has not lost 
any money: and if it pays for itself 
in any period short of that, there will 
have been some saving. And in 
America to-day, no possible oppor- 
tunity to save can be passed up. Com- 
petition is so keen that no company 
can afford to consider only the large 
savings and let a great number of 
small savings go by the board. 

“Fortunately, there is a new type 
of financial control replacing the old, 
which was a drag on business. This 
new type, in making its financial 
budgets for the year or the season, 
sets aside a definite amount of money 
to be invested in improved equip- 
ment. This is usually a- certain per- 
cent of total sales and, in cases where 
increased sales are planned, the pro- 
posed capital investment is increased 
accordingly. 
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Wallace Clark 


Who holds that business progress 
depends on scientific processes. 


“This plan assumes, as intelligent 
business men should, that industry is 
alive and flowing. It assumes that 
a plant must be improved from day 
to day, that it must keep up with in- 
vention and discovery and that all 
plant executives must be constantly 
on the watch for better methods. 

“Naturally, there has to be some 
financial standard. Although an in- 
dustry is in the throes of constant 
growth, it must work steadily as it 
grows and it cannot devote all its 
energy to getting itself rebuilt. 

“In some industries under the new 
type of control, this standard is one 
per cent.; that is, if the new produc- 
tion cost be seen to be one or more 
per cent. lower than under the old 








Modern Financial 


Control 


HERE is a new type of 

financial control replac- 
ing the old, which was a drag 
on business. This new type, 
in making its financial 
budgets for the year or the 
season, sets aside a definite 
amount of money to be in- 
vested in improved equip- 
ment. This is usually a cer- 
tain per cent. of total sales 
and, in cases where increased 
sales are planned, the pro- 
posed capital investment is 
increased accordingly. 

This plan assumes that in- 
dustry is alive and flowing. 
It assumes that a plant must 
be improved from day to day, 
that it must keep up with in- 
vention and discovery and 
that all plant executives must 
be constantly on the watch 
for better and better methods. 
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method, the new process will be in. 
stalled or the new machinery pur- 
chased. Oftener, the standard set up 
is two per cent. Each industry, of 
course, must discover its own stand- 
ard and no general rule can be laid 
down. Whatever the standard, there 


is now a constant appropriation for © 


improved machinery and a constant 
expectation that improvements will 
be recommended. 

“This removes the old financial 
drag. Indeed, if a plant under such 
control finds that no expenditures are 
proposed and approved in any given 
month, it has reason to suspect a lack 
of progress in the operating division. 
If this continues for several months, 
it should be clear that new ideas must 
be secured from outside the plant 
even though the company has not yet 
gone on the rocks. 

“There is no such thing in America 
as a business holding its own with- 
out going ahead. The moment it stops 
improving, it begins to go back. 

“There is nothing complicated in 
the new system, if one is able to dis- 
cover the actual cost of the thing 
which is being made. The amount of 
product which can be sold so fre- 
quently limits the production of the 
machine that it should be taken into 
consideration in connection with the 
purchase of equipment. 


When Change is Profitable 


An easy way to figure this is to 
add the wages of the operator to the 
overhead, including interest and de- 
preciation, and divide that by the 
present output, which will give a cost 
per piece. Next, add the direct wages 
under the new method to the over- 
head, including interest and deprecia- 
tion of the new machine, and divide 
the result by the output which can 
reasonably be expected from the new 
machine. 

“The difference between the new 
and the old costs may then be figured 
in the form of a percentage and com- 
pared with the standard set up by 
the individual company. If the stand- 
ard is one per cent. and the machine 
can be seen to save one and one- 
eighth per cent., the machine is pur- 
chased. If it cannot show one per 
cent. saving, it is not. 

“Such a policy is understandable 
all round. The scheme may seem to 
be revolutionary, but it is not. Ac- 
tually, it is merely reducing to a 
formula the most successful business 
practice of the past twenty-five years, 
especially in the automobile business. 
It is simply adjusting financial 


methods to the needs of industry, 
rather than attempting to adjust in- 
dustry to the traditional 
finance. 

“Tt is scientific money making. It 
is taking the hookworm out of finan- 
cial control.” 
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“T Believe In Luck” Says This 
General Motors Executive 


Alfred Robinson Glancy, President of the Oakland Motor Car Company, Does 
Not Attribute His Remarkable Success to Any Unusual Qualities, But, Like 
Lincoln, He Studied and Got Ready—Predicts Growing Market 


66 ON’T write me down as one 
D who started from the bot- 


tom with an eye on the 
president’s chair. I have taken things 
as they happened along. There has 
been little, if any, conscious striving 
in my career. I believe in luck.” 

Such is the philosophy, epitomized, 
of Alfred Robinson Glancy, who, 
born in 1881, is already one of the 
principal executives of General Mo- 
tors. He is president of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company. 

“I was just the average school boy 
in Washington, and when I got 
through High School, I thought it 
would be a good plan to be a lawyer,” 
said Mr. Glancy. “I matricu- 
lated at Washingtonian Univer- 
sity, now George Washington 
University, in the law. One day 
I met a school friend, who had 
been given a scholarship at Le- 
high College, South Bethlehem. 
I entered Lehigh. On the train 
to college were boys going there 
to be mechanical engineers. I 
decided I would be a mechanical 
engineer, too. That’s how 
these things happened. 

“Then some of my friends 
in the graduating class were go- 
ing out into the world as min- 
ing engineers, and I changed 
my mind, or circumstances 
changed it for me, and I thought 
mining engineering looked good. 
That’s how I got into mining as 
a job.” me 

Mr. Glancy was graduated 
from Lehigh in 1903, with the 
degree of M. E. His first job 
was assistant master mechanic 
at the Ishpeming, Michigan, 
mine of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company. After various 
positions, he went to Cuba, 
where he was associated with 
the Juaragua Iron Mining Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. He lived 
on the island for about three 
and a half years, when he de- 
cided to leave. A wife and a 
young son had to be consid- 
ered. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. 
Glaney, “I had to make money te 
to get out of Cuba.” He formed 


By Walter Boynton 


the Glancy Construction Company, 
an engineering enterprise which con- 
tracted to “knock the-top off a moun- 
tain.” This was a big undertaking, 
and was well done. 

The Glancy finances improved, and 
with his family he left Cuba. Back 
in the United States, he was lucky 
again, finding association with Mason 
& Hanger Company, big contractors, 
interested in young men who could 
do things without having to be told 
how. 

He was in charge of the construc- 
tion of two sections of the Catskill 
Aqueduct, which brought water to 
New York City. In six and a half 





















Alfred Robinson Glancy 


President of the Oakland Motor Car Company, which 
has built up to the place of the third largest of the 


vehicle divisions of General Motors. 


years he completed this, besides 
putting through the Queen’s High- 
way and the Passaic Valley sewer 
system for Newark, N. J. None 
of these jobs was a small under- 
taking, but they “just happened 
along,” he says, and he was avail- 
able. 

When these were done, chance 
took him back to South Bethlehem 
one commencement day and brought 
him again in contact with Paul Ger- 
hard, an engineering classmate. of 
his college days. Chance brought 
Robert Perry into this reunion: of 
three men, recounting old days. at 
Lehigh. , 

_As a result of this chance 
visit to Lehigh, and the meeting 
with Perry, who was president 
of Harrison Brothers, Inc., 
Glancy became associated with 
this corporation, then operating 
some undertakings for Lee, 

Higginson Company of Boston. 
A part of their business was 
working a string of mines in 
the South. Glancy was invited 
to try his luck in putting some 
of these properties, not in the 
best shape, into a healthy con- 
dition.. He became a “doctor 
for sick businesses,” bringing 
the properties back to their feet. 
The owners made him a vice- 
president. 

After a while, the Harrison 
Brothers Company was sold to 
the du Ponts, whose policy is 
to discover capable young men 
and to make life interesting and 
profitable for them. By this 
time, with the World War on, 
there was little in the general 
construction business. Mr. 
Glancy enlisted in the engineers, 
but for once luck failed him. 
He wanted to get into active, 
military service, but the du Pont 
Engineering Company was 
looking for some one to erect 
the Old Hickory plant, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Major Glancy was 
selected, though he -protested 
before he took the job. 

The plant was erected, cost- 
ing $92,000,000. It was among 
the big construction feats of the 
war. The Old Hickory plant 
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contract was written between the 
Government and the du Ponts on a 
basis of cost plus one dollar of profit. 
The Government got the plant, and 
the du Ponts the dollar, with both 
sides satisfied. 

War prices put the selling cost of 
cotton and sodium nitrate, two chief 
ingredients of powder, up to levels 
theretofore unknown and undreamed 
of. But the price of powder from 
the Old Hickory plant came down 
steadily. When production began, 
powder was being sold to the armies 
at a dollar a pound. By 1917 the 
United States was buying it at 49% 
cents a pound. 

Glancy was drafted into the ser- 
vice of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, then owner of some plants not 
doing very well. On his advice, sev- 
eral of these holdings were sold. He 
acquired a property owned by Gen- 
eral Motors, at Waukesha, Wis., a 
run-down malleable iron foundry 
that had not paid. Both P. S. du 
Pont and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., exec- 
utive heads of General Motors, had 
come to the conclusion that it never 
could be made to pay. “They didn’t 
want me to have it,” Glancy said, “not 
because they wanted it themselves, 
- but because they were honestly afraid 
I was taking on a burden that would 
break my back.” 


Cracks a Hard Nut 


Good fortune attended it as soon 
as it became the Glancy Malleable 
Corporation. Before long it was op- 
erating with 300 men and breaking 
a world’s record in output of differ- 
ential carriers, for the ‘Chevrolet 
Motor Company. Mr. Glancy is still 
president and principal owner of this 
company, which is operating at a 
profit. 

In 1924, the year after he had 
started the Glancy Malleable Cor- 
poration, Mr. Glancy went to Pon- 
taic as vice-president and assistant 
general manger of the Oakland Motor 
Car Company, one of the divisions 
of General Motors, and in January, 
1925, was made its chief executive. 

General Motors had planned a new 
light six-cylinder car. Building and 
selling it were assigned to Glancy. 
Of this car, marketed as the Pontiac, 
76,000 were produced the first year, 
a record. The Oakland also struck 
a new stride, and in 1926 showed a 
growth of 212 per cent. over the vol- 
ume done in 1925. 

“T believed in the Pontiac from the 
first,” Mr. Glancy says, “because I 
knew that the public was interested 
in a small car with six cylinders, built 
along distinctively American lines.” 

_ General Motors had sufficient faith 
in the Glancy luck, or in his proven 
ability, to appropriate $15,000,000 for 
a plant to grow in. Two thousand men 
were hired, and the plant rose almost 


magically. It was Old Hickory over 
again. The plant is covered with 
forty acres of concrete tile roof, op- 
erating thirty acres of floor space in 
manufacture. The main assembly 
line is almost a quarter of a mile 
long. The foundry cost $2,700,000. 
There are half-a-million square feet 
of steel sash and glass, a mile of sky- 
lights and nine miles of railroad un- 
der cover. Temperature is main- 
tained automatically. They care for 
the comfort of ewery employee in the 
General Motors plants. 

In erecting the works there were 
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Glancy was born 46 years ago, at 
Miamisville, an Ohio village. When 
he was eighteen, with a capital of 
forty dollars, he spent the Summer 
and Fall in a trip abroad, working 
his way from place to place and pick- 
ing up interesting experiences of 
cities and men. 

The Algonquin nation of. Indians 
has conferred upon him the title of 
Chief Pontiac, one borne years ago 
by that early inhabitant who ruled the 
region of Detroit and neighborhood. 

Mr. Glancy’s forecast of the auto- 
motive industry is that -it will keep 
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View of the new assembly plant for the new Pontiac six, which will be 
produced under Mr. Glancy’s direction 


used 12,000 tons of structural steel, 
5,000 tons of reinforcing steel, 100,- 
000 barrels of cement, 3,000 carloads 
of face brick, five carloads of nails, 
25 acres of wood block for flooring, 
40 miles of built-up waterproofing 
and six miles of sewer. From across 
the main railroad tracks an overhead 
conveyor carries Fisher bodies for 
Pontiac cars. The huge plant, lighted 
by the sun, is as bright and airy as a 
well-to-do home. 


Plan Large Output 


The new program is for a thousand 
cars daily. It has capacity for a daily 
turnout of. 1,250. 

In 1903, when he and Paul Gerhard 
were in the engineering school at Le- 
high, they wrote a thesis on the auto- 
mobile. Their “material” consisted 
of a Cadillac, a Knox and a Locomo- 
bile. After examination of the cars 
and the general situation; the two 
undergraduates wrote as their opinion 
that the automobile was a “rich man’s 
toy” and would not amount to much 
in the future. 

In January, 1925, one of the first 
things that Glancy as president did 
was to sell his old fellow-skeptic, Ger- 
hard, the Omaha branch of the Oak- 
land Motor Car Company! 


on growing. He has unbounded faith 
in the export market. “Twelve per 
cent. of our present output is going 
overseas now,” he said, “and this will 
increase rapidly, in my opinion. We 
have hardly put a dent in the potential 
market yet. I look for a steady in- 
crease also, in the domestic demand 
for a long time to come. 


“We have not yet planted enough 
automobiles per family in _ this 
country. Millions of cars can still be 
sold to Americans, who can be taught 
to keep the used car in the family for 
secondary service when a new car is 
bought. 


“I believe in the policy of exclu- 
sive dealerships, because the average 
dealer suffers a hardship when he is 
asked to finance two lines. In travel- 
ing the territory I have learned a 
good deal about dealers and their 
problems. This has led to the estab- 
lishment of a carefully planned sys- 
tem of dealer aid, which is having its 
effect. For example. we keep twen- 
ty-two accountants in the field, to 
help the dealer to do a larger business 
and to do it better. We have adopted 
a great many sales expansion ideas, 
which we are passing on to our 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Will Falling Prices Help 
or Hurt Prosperity? 


How High Business Profits Were Made Possible in the Past Two Years—lIs the 
Fall of Prices Likely to Continue H ereafter at the Recent Pace?—If so, 
Will Good Times Continue or Will Trade Reaction Become Inevitable? 


N the wave of American pros- 

perity, which has already lasted 

—withoyt other than slight oc- 
casional relaxation from the highest 
pace—for a longer consecutive period 
than is matched in our past experi- 
ence, unless possibly in war-time, it 
has been recognized on every hand 
that certain influences are operating 
differently from their action in the 
older days of industry. 

It has become increasingly difficult 
to outline the probable course of 
trade by comparison with pre-war 
periods of industrial revival or, in- 
deed, with the three or four first 
years of returning peace after 1918. 
The so-called hand-to-mouth buying, 
followed by close adjustment of pro- 
duction to actual consumption and to 
immediate visible requirements, has 
destroyed the value of unfilled-order 
statements as an accurate indication 
of the course of trade. Instalment 
buying has thus far entirely failed to 
realize the prediction, very generally 
and very plausibly made a year or 
two ago, that the anticipating of con- 


By Alexander D. Noyes 

















Alexander D. Noyes 


One of the foremost political econo- 
mists. Mr. Noyes has been financial 
editor of the New York Evening 
Post; now financial editor of the 
New York Times. He has con- 
ducted courses in economics at 
Harvard, the University of Illinois 


future income would lead to a situa- 
tion in which accruing purchasing 
power would have been used up by 
such advance purchases. 

But the influence, present or pros- 
pective, of falling prices for indus- 
trial products on the profits of trade 
has remained a puzzle. Old-time 
booms were traditionally associated 
with advancing prices. The present 
movement of prosperity, which has 
maintained a pace of uninterrupted 
expansion since the end of 1924, has 
been characterized by almost equally 
uninterrupted lowering of prices. In 
March of 1925, as calculated by the 
United States Labor Bureau, recov- 
ery of prices from the extreme re- 
action of the deflation period reached 
its height. The average advance from 
the low point of deflation, when the 
swift decline had paralyzed trade, 
bankrupted producers in many im- 
portant industries, and crowded bank 
portfolios with “frozen credits,” 
had been 16 per cent. That recovery 
was at the time regarded generally as 
the basis for the visible movement of, 
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But the decline since March, 1925, 
which has been only occasionally 
checked, amounted by last April to 
10% per cent. It had, to be sure, been 
most rapid in farm products which 
compete directly with foreign 
markets; but the decline of average 
prices in such branches of produc- 
tion as metals and metal goods, fuel, 
household appliances and building 
materials, ranged from 8 to 9 per 
cent.; and it should be observed that 
the recovery in those products, be- 
tween 1922 and 1925, had been much 
less than the recovery in grain and 
cotton. The Federal Reserve Board, 
in its review of the business situa- 
tion last May, pointed out that, while 
existing prices for agricultural com- 
modities were then about 15 per cent. 
above 1922, “prices of industrial com- 
modities are now at the low point of 
the post-war period and nearly 15 
per cent. below their level of four 
years ago.” 

Their decline had been most rapid 
in the latter part of that period. In 
its annual report for 1926, the United 
States Steel Corporation calculated 
average prices obtained that year for 
its finished products to have been 
$1.28 per ton less than in 1925, and 
prices in the export trade particular- 
ly to have been “not fully compen- 
satory for the proportion of capital 
employed in the business.” Even in 
this present year, open-market prices 
for steel were lowered 534 per cent. 
from the earlier valuations of the 
year and for lead 17 pemcent. Gaso- 
line had fallen 14 per cent., and the 
spokesman of the oil industry stated 
to the Government in May that 
“overproduction of crude oil has re- 
curred in a form so malignant as to 
seem to be without precedent in all 
past history”; a condition, it was 
stated by one of the Standard Oil 
publications, which “promises to be 
of extended duration.” Although the 
index numbers at the end of May re- 
flected recovery in the general aver- 
age, the month’s recovery proved on 
analysis to have occurred wholly in 
agricultural products and not at all 
jn manufactured goods. 


Three Important Questions 


A glance over the country’s in- 
dustrial past shows the anomaly, in 
the light of trade history at any rate, 
of great prosperity and business 
profits during a period of falling 
prices. Our own trade booms of 
large proportions during the last half- 
century occurred in the four years 
beginning with 1879, in the half- 
dozen years beginning with 1898, and 
in the four years 1915-1918, inclu- 
sive. 

During the period of trade expan- 
sion after the specie resumption of 
1879, prices on the average increased 
1114 per cent.; there were only in- 





cidental reactions. Average prices 
rose 46 per cent. between 1897 and 
1907. The advance of the four years 
of war was nearly 100 per cent., or, 
if 1919 and 1920 are included, about 
130 per cent. Even the trade recov- 
ery in 1922 and 1923 was marked by 
a 5 per cent. rise of prices, reason- 
ably continuous. 

To parallel in pre-war days the 
10% per cent. decline which has oc- 
curred from the high point of 1925 
one must look to actual panic periods, 
in most of which the decline was only 
slightly greater. There is no record 
in our pre-war history of a period of 
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American trades. From 1916 to 1920 
inclusive, prices as measured by the 
Bureau’s averages had gone up faster 
than wages. One of the curious 
anomalies in that year of economic 
anomaly, 1920, was the fact that, al- 
though the workingman was scatter- 
ing in extravagant purchases what 
seemed to him an unprecedented sur- 
plus personal income, the increase 
since 1914 in his average pay had 
actually been less by 18 per cent. 
than in the Bureau’s estimated aver- 
age cost of living. 

After that, however, the relation 
was completely reversed. Wages de- 
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spectacular prosperity in American 
trade coincident with falling prices. 

Three questions arise from such 
comparisons : 

How were the prosperity and the 
high business profits of the past two 
or three years made possible under 
such circumstances? 

Is the fall of prices likely to con- 
tinue hereafter at the recent pace? 

If so, can the prosperity of 1925, 
1926 and 1927 continue in the face 
of it, or will trade reaction at some 
point become inevitable? 

The answer to the first question is 
associated in a rather remarkable way 
with another industrial paradox. Dur- 
ing the half-century preceding 1925 
a prolonged decline in prices had in- 
variably been accompanied by lower 
wages. That double movement was 
the distinguishing mark of the periods 
1873-1879, 1883-1285, 1893-1895 and 
1921-1922. The fall in prices since 
1925, however, has not only been un- 
accompanied by a lower wage scale, 
but the rate of wages has been con- 
tinuously and rapidly increased dur- 
ing the period. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes from time to time a calcula- 
tion of average wages per hour in all 


clined for a moment during the de- 
flation period ; but, although the aver- 
age wage-per-hour scale of 1922 was 
nearly 6 per cent. lower than in 1921, 
the next year it was higher than ever 
before. Not only was last year’s rate 
150 ‘per cent. above 1913 (against a 
net increase of 51 per cent. in prices) 
but the 1926 wage rate per hour was 
50 per cent. above 1922, whereas 
prices had then recovered only 1 1/3 
per cent. Comparison of the 1926 
wage average with that of 1924 
shows a rise of 934 per cent.—near- 
ly as great an advance as the decline 
of the two-year period in average 
prices. 

This progressive increase in cost 
of labor was irregularly distributed. 
But what the advance had been even 
in the steel trade is illustrated by cal- 
culations of President Grace of the 
Bethlehem Steel, to the effect that 
average yearly wages of his com- 
pany’s employees were 108 per cent. 
higher in 1926 than in 1914 and aver- 
age earnings per hour higher by near- 
ly 200 per cent., although prices of 
steel products had increased on the 
average only 35 per cent. 

The popular explanation for the 
fall of prices in the last few years 
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has been the fact that potential facili- 
ties for production were larger than 
potential demand. Increase of 41 
per cent. during war-time in the 
United States Steel Corporation’s 
producing capacity was merely one 
illustration of what happened to prac- 
tically all other manufacturing in- 
dustries under the period’s abnormal 
demand for their products. The in- 
ference commonly drawn is that this 
condition in the field of production, 
combined with the present railway 
facilities for rapid distribution of 
goods, made it unnecessary for mer- 
chants and consumers to bid aggress- 
ively for manufactured products. 
The buyer thus obtained continuing 
advantage. 

This reasoning is manifestly cor- 
rect, so far as it goes. But to ex- 
plain the lower prices by larger pro- 
ducing capacity. does not help in ex- 
plaining how the manufacturer can 
accept lower prices, pay higher wages 
and yet earn larger profits. A dif- 
ferent explanation has been set forth 
by many trade experts and many 
large producers. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in its 
latest discussion of the problem, 
points out that, while it is true that 
prices since 1923 have declined con- 
tinuously along with equally con- 
tinuous increase of factory produc- 
tion, on the other hand.“the number 
of persons employed has been re- 
duced so that output per person em- 
ployed has increased more than 10 
per cent.” This double process, the 
Board’s bulletin explains, has not 
only counterbalanced the decline of 
prices, “but has had the effect of in- 
creasing the purchasing power of in- 
dustrial workers both by means of 
wage advances and by the increase 
in the buying power of money wages 
at a reduced level of commodity 
prices.” It has increased consump- 
tion of all kinds of commodities. This 
may be said to express the prevalent 
theory of the day. 


Views of Authorities 


Henry Ford’s explanation is that, 
with efficient mass production, con- 
tinuous lowering of the price for a 
manufactured product is itself the 
way to larger profits. “If production 
is increased 500 per cent.,” he states, 
“costs may be cut 50 per cent. and 
this decrease in cost, with its ac- 
companying selling price, will prob- 
ably multiply by 10 the number of 
people who can conveniently buy the 
product.” The very large increase in 
consumption resulting directly from 
higher wages has been assigned by 
most trade experts as a foremost 
reason for the present sustained buy- 
ing movement and for the trade pros- 
perity which has attended it, even 
with prices of goods reduced. 

The explanation of the British 
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Two-Line Editorials 


The statisticians figure that every 
man who has a $50,000 income is a 
millionaire. A myth! 

.*. * 


Oil shares are on the bargain 
counter. 
* ¢ 8 


Overproduction sooner or later 
brings its own cure. 
* * * 


Instalment buying is a little less 
enthusiastic. 
e «9 


Expect still keener auto competi- 
tion in the Fall. 


* * * 


Radical lawmakers will make more 
noise than laws next session. 
*“ * * 


Rubber looks very cheap. 
e's 


Aviation has not yet overcome all 
the pitfalls of pioneering. 
és 


Beware of thinly-margined trading 
in highly speculative stocks. 


ee. 
A New York blot: no airport. 
x * * 


Time France tackled currency re- 
valuation. 


A prediction: The new Ford will 
not be in production until after Labor 
Day. 

x * x 

“U. S. Cigar and Cigarette Bili 
$1,349,450,000.” A sign of prosper- 
ity? 

- x * * 

Order your coal now. 

. ss ' @ 


A desirable species of independ- 
ence: financial independence. 
* * * 


John Bull at last is feeling a little 


more bullish. 
* * * 


The time to save is when you have 


money. 
e * & 


N. Y. State government's bonded 
debt equals $15.76 per head. Enough! 
* * * 


Fill your vacation with re-creation. 
The Fall may be strenuous. 
-— 


“75 per cent. of World’s Life In- 
surance Carried by Americans.” Yet 
they call us spendthrifts! 

e & © 


Coolidge’s “fishing expedition” is 
doing well! 








engineers Austin and Lloyd, in their 
“Secret of High Wages,” published 
after thorough inspection of the 
American industrial plant and wide- 
ly-quoted in the British and Ameri- 
can trade, is that increase of output 
will always lead to reduction of 
manufacturing costs, because the ra- 
tio of overhead charges, rent, depre- 
ciation, costs of raw materials and 
application of labor-saving devices, to 
receipts from sales, will be propor- 
tionately reduced. In addition to this, 
the increase of the workingman’s 
wages “will incite him to greater ef- 
fort in his productive capacity,” thus 
further lowering the ratio of manu- 
facturing costs. 

The tangible effect of these influ- 
ences in overcoming the influence of 
falling prices was shown in the last 
bulletin of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, whose analysis of earn- 
ings of 164 typical manufacturing 
and mercantile companies proved that 
net profits were 1 per cent. greater in 
the first quarter of 1927 than in the 
corresponding months of 1926, al- 
though the increase over 1925 in the 


same quarter last year had been 25. 


per cent. 


But even the Federal Reserve 


Bank’s survey adinitted that much 


irregularity existed among the sep- 
arate industries; some of them, such 
as machinery, building materials, 
motor accessories and oil, showing 
decreased profits from 1926, if not, 
indeed, a continuous decrease since 
1925. 

This raised the question whether 
the generally good results achieved 
thus far in business profits could be 
repeated if the decline in prices were 
to continue indefinitely. That ques- 
tion was recognized to be bound up 
with certain other considerations— 
for instance, how the reduction in 
prices which might not at all embar- 
rass plants engaged in very large 
mass production would affect smaller 
industrial plants whose opportunity 
for resultant lowering of average 
costs was narrower. More than this, 
it was asked how far continuous price 
reduction could be carried with im- 
munity (not to say with advantage) 
by even the large producers. 

On these points even the industrial 
managers have not been without un- 
easiness. Judge Gary intimated last 
Autumn that prices for steel were 
already getting lower than the trade 
considered to be for its benefit, and 
referred to a prevalent belief that 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By B. C. Forbes 


Owen D. Young has been called “the ablest business- 
man Democrat in America.” He has done much to earn 
the description. As head of the General Electric Com- 
pany he has proved himself a business statesman. Few 
men, either Republicans or Democrats, 
have rendered more valuable public 
service during recent years. He is of 
the right age for entering the White 
House, fifty-two. He enjoyed a college education, supple- 
mented by legal study and experience. It was his conspic- 
uous qualities as a mediator and peacemaker that won him 
recognition during the years he practised law. These 
same qualities he exercised with signal success as a_mem- 
ber of the Dawes Commission, as the full story, when it 
comes to be written, will reveal. Only recently he effected 
an amicable settlement of a peculiarly vexatious and re- 
grettable industrial lawsuit. 

That his life has not been devoted to “playing politics” 
is not a disqualification. Having demonstrated brilliant 
talents as a lawyer, as a business statesman, and as a 
public-spirited servant of the nation, no doubts need be 
harbored concerning his ability to qualify as an able Chief 
Executive. His views on the rights of labor and on the 
coming heritage of labor are far more advanced than those 
of the average employer. Yet other employers would re- 
gard him as eminently fitted for the presidency. 

If the Democratic Convention cannot agree upon a 
politician for the nomination, they might do well to turn 
to Owen D. Young as standard-bearer. His selection, in- 
cidentally, would insure that the campaign would be con- 
ducted on a high plane, not destructive to business and 
employment. 


A DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINATION 
AGREEABLE 
TO BUSINESS 


x* * * 


Thought is the cocoon from which comes success. 
* * * 

Everybody declares that money is bound to continue 
plentiful and cheap. It may or it may not. In my opin- 
ion, the safe course is nut to delay covering capital re- 
quirements. It has been possible to raise funds on attrac- 

tive ‘terms during recent months. It 
YOUR is very doubtful, however, if the ab- 
CAPITAL sorption of new securities will continue 
eee equally keen throughout the year. In 
fact, there are mild indications that the market may suffer 
somewhat from indigestion. If you are faced with the 
necessity for acquiring additional capital in the near 
future, seriously consider acting promptly. Even should 
money rates remain low, that would be no guarantee that 
it will be easy to float new security offerings should 
the stock market enter a downward swing. Such a 
possibility should not be overlooked. The time to float 
bonds or stocks is when the floating is good. 


COVER 


One of the wealthiest men in America, and one of: the 
very largest holders of securities, never sells a share, his 
intimates declare. ‘He is influentially associated with a 
large number of enterprises. His connection with them is 
such that his voice carries great weight 


ae ee with the managements. His system has 
SELLS been to become identified with a com- 
A SHARE 


pany, devote his brilliant ability to pro- 
moting its success, and then hold on to his stock and ex- 
ercise whatever “rights” may be offered stockholders 
from time to time. On occasion when the stocks of cer- 
tain companies have boomed unreasonably other promin- 
ent holders have sold in order to re-buy at lower quota- 
tions. But this multi-millionaire is content to sit tight. 
When prices are forced down far below a fair level, he 
buys. Of course his income is enormous, so that he is 
never pressed for money. 
This man’s method is commended to those executives 


who have a weakness for constantly jumping in and out 
of the stock market. 


* * * 


The blucs seldom come to one who is ‘in the pink.” 
* * * 


Hand-to-mouth buying has brought one boon: steadier 
employment. Violent fluctuations in industry entailed 
equally violent fluctuations in working forces. It used 
to be common for steel companies, for example, to swell 
their labor armies by many thousands 


PIECEMEAL f 

BUYING . of workmen when the industry reached 
STEADIES what Carnegie call “prince” 
EMPLOYMENT gie called the “prince 


stage—and then to throw idle a still 
greater number of thousands when the industry slumped 


to the “pauper” stage. Railway payrolls rose and fell 
almost as seriously. 


Happily, this country has enjoyed some five years of 
relatively steady business and corresponding regularity of 
employment. This has benefitted ‘stockholders, workers, 
consumers alike. Enlightened employers have now de- 
veloped a finer sense of their responsibility in the matter 
of exerting every effort to avoid the necessity for dis- 
missing hundreds or thousands of workers at one season 
of the year and then hurriedly recruiting other hundreds 
or thousands for temporary employment at the tradition- 
ally busy season of the year. The taming of the business 
cycle has really meant more to workmen than to any 
other class. The assumption that this country will never 
again see drastic ups and downs in business is hardly 
likely to prove sound; yet workers can depend upon it 
that hereafter they will receive greater consideration. 
What might be called “spiritual” progress has been made. 


ae 
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The ostrich isn’t the only bird that tries to hide this way. 
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Leadership pays. In these modern days the business 
organization that earns acknowledged leadership in win- 
ning goodwill possesses an invaluable asset. Popularity 
is particularly important for public utility ccmpanies, so 

intimately are they brought into contact 


— with the people in their territory. Pop- 
oer ularity, reputation, goodwill are not 


won without effort. But ask the presi- 
dent of any utility that has succeeded conspicuously in 
gaining the favor of the public, and he will tell you that 
the results far outweigh the cost of the effort. 

We all know that we are influenced in forming our opin- 
ions by what others think and say about an individual or 
an organization. National recognition invariably has a 
potent effect upon local sentiment. Forses, earnestly 
desirous of contributing to the creation of friendly under- 
standing between the public and business, three years 
ago instituted the Forses Pusiic Service Cup, which 
is awarded annually for the most constructive public re- 
lations campaign carried on by a light and power company 
in a local territory. The winners have been the Alabama 
Power Company, Nebraska Power Company and the 
Georgia Power Company. 

This is written to arouse other public utility corpora- 
tions to the value of waging the most energetic and consci- 
entious efforts to preserve goodwill and to impress upon 
them the short-sightedness of hiding their light under a 
bushel. We urge every utility executive to prepare now to 
bring before the Cup judges next Spring a full record of 
the activities being conducted this year to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between their company and their cus- 
tomers. That the winning of the Forses Cup has had a 
most gratifying influence upon the local people will be 
frankly acknowledged by the recipients already named, 
and we suggest that confirmation of this be sought at 
first hand. Also, the winners may perhaps furnish helpful 
pointers to prospective competitors for honors this year. 

How much more satisfaction there is in being associated 
with a company that is liked rather than hated! 

x * x 


If you never have a moment for reflection you have 
little. 


* ok Ok 

The president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Daniel 
Willard, is called by his associates “the interrogation 
point.” Said one of them: “Unlike a good many other 
chief executives, when Mr. Willard asks you your opin- 
ion, he wants you to give your honest 


CALL THEIR ae . 
HEAD “THE opinion, not to say just what you 
aa TON think will please him. He doesn’t feel 


that he knows it all.” There are two 
types of corporation heads. One seeks counsel and gives 
it adequate consideration ; the other simply issues decrees, 
regardless of the opinions of those affected. The major- 
ity of old school bosses were of the second type; the ma- 
jority of the modern school are of the first type. Our 
leading organizations of to-day are so colossal that no 
man can possibly master every phase of operations or keep 
intimately posted on developments affecting every phase 
of activity. The wise chief executive, therefore, so charts 
his organization that his associates are brought into con- 
sultation frequently and are encouraged to voice their own 
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best judgment rather than repeat, “Yes,” “Yes,” “Yes,” 
parrot-like. 

Incidentally, a similarly broad-gauge attitude has been 
followed by Mr. Willard towards rank-and-file employees. 
When the railroads were having serious trouble with 
labor a few years ago, Mr. Willard met his men face to 
face, talked things over man-to-man fashion, called for 
suggestions, and from this developed what has since be- 
come well known as the “B. & O. Plan,” under which the 
workers are rewarded for meritorious results in a way 
that has proved advantageous to the company, the labor 
unions and the men alike. Arrogancy has little place in 
the successful management of organized business. 

x * * 


Workers are gradually acquiring more and more stock 
in their companies and the day is coming when they will 
actually have stock control of many important concerns. 
In certain Standard Oil companies the employees, com- 


bined, own more than any other stock- 
EMPLOYEES 


OWN holder. Progress in the same direction 
THIS is being made by employees of the U. 
COMPANY 


S. Steel Corporation, the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, General Electric and 
a number of other mammoth corporations. In a few in- 
stances, stock control has already been attained by the 
workers. A reader brings to attention one case where 
the employees own some 90 per cent. of the stock. Is 
there significance in the fact that this concern has been 
notably successful? This writer (F. B. Marks) writes: 
“Some time ago you said that you wished the ‘hello’ 
spirit—prevalent on the golf course—could be transplanted 
to industry. 


“T believe you will find that spirit at the Oneida Com- 
munity, Limited, Oneida, N. Y., if you care to pay them 
a visit. As you probably know, the Oneida Community, 
Limited, is the manufacturer of Community Plate. They 
have worked out a labor policy which I believe is far in 
advance of the average policy throughout the world and 
is ahead of most of the progressive firms on this contin- 
ent who claim to be in the lead in that respect. Most 
firms think they are doing well if their employees own 5 or 
6 per cent. of their common stock. In the Oneida Com- 
munity, Limited, the employees own around 90 per cent. 
They have never had a strike in their history. They 
have grown from one of the smallest plated ware busi- 
nesses to a position dominating the market on this con- 
tinent. They have done this on a basis of fair play to the 
employees and stockholders, their customers, and the 
public. It is a real live, human organization. 


“A report issued in 1915 by a representative of the 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass and Silver Work- 
ers Union of North America, when the leading silverware 
manufacturers of the United States were on a strike, said: 
‘They work their men short hours, give them good pay, 
and treat them like human beings. Consequently there 
is the best of goodwill between the employer and the 
employee. Therefore, I do not believe that any successful 
organization could be formed among them.” 

Is there not here food for thought? 

ee 


Talk little, read much, think more, act most. 
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Courtesy New York Evening Post. 


“GO TO IT!” . 


A young man who graduated from a leading univer- 
sity in June of last year said to me the other day, “I 
found the business world—well, very different from the 
life I had led at college. I’m beginning to get accustomed 
to it, a little.’ Why is it that scant 


EMPLOYERS, — 
PARENTS, thought is given by students and par- 
STUDENTS : : 
AND JOBS ents of students to preparing gradu 


ates for what awaits them? The vast 
majority of students don’t even have any definite idea of 
what line of work they would like to take up on leaving 
school. For this they are blameworthy. But they are 
not quite so blameworthy as their parents. The latter 
should know better. 

Within the last few weeks tens of thousands of boys 
and youths have finished grammar school, high school, 
college and have found themselves wrestling with the often 
disheartening problem of finding a means of earning a 
livelihood. During recent years alert employers have ap- 
plied in advance to certain well-known colleges for June 
graduates and quite a number have conducted success- 
ful negotiations for employment. But the common thing 
is for schools and colleges to throw into the workaday 
world groups of young graduates without giving the 
slightest consideration to what will become of them. Bit- 
ter tragedy is too often the outcome. 

Here is a problem worthy of the earnest attention of 
employers, parents, faculties and student bodies. The 
most diligent endeavors should be made by all concerned 
to reduce the number of heartaches, the number of mis- 
fits, the number of disillusionments. A start has been 
made by the Personnel Research Federation, a non-profit 
Organization having its headquarters at 43 W. 40th Street. 
New York, and consisting of “twenty-six educational 


Be 
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institutions, nine business firms, five Government depart- 
ments, eight other organizations, and more than a hundred 
individuals, all active in furthering research about the 
occupations and careers of to-day and the roads leading 
to them.” It has been formed “because there is so much 
economic and social waste in the way young people and 
mature workers find—or fail to find—their places in the 
world’s work.” 

Not a few youths and young men encounter such un- 
pleasant experiences when they seek to find a niche in the 
world of business that they become Socialists. The ob- 
ligation rests on each one of us to do all within our power 
to modify this evil. 

* * * 


Workers sometimes lose their jobs. Business concerns 
often lose their profits. 


¥ ee 
Too much leisure is more deadly than too much work. 
* * x 


Pity the mortal who has ceased to chase at least one 
rainbow. 
. ee 


Many a wife has to egg on a man to bring home the 
bacon. 

x * * 

Where should executives make tests of new ideas? 
An editorial in the last issue declared that New York 
executives too often incur the expense of going to other 
cities to make tests. Now a business executive writes: 
One of the most interesting editorials I 


bran mg have ever read is “Keep the Home Field 
TESTS Tilled.” The points your correspondent 
BE MADE? raises are highly controversial. Essentially, 


the thing boils down to where is your larg- 
est and quickest market? When a sales executive is burning up 
with an idea, which he thinks will produce big results, he wants 
quick action. In my case, New York is my toughest market. It 
is true that we can build a large volume of business in New 
York, but even though we are located here, we must have our 
proposition well in hand, well sold, all obstacles ironed out. It 
takes longer to get results in New York than in the Middle 
West—and what we want, in new ideas, is quick action. We then 
can afford to lay siege to New York, after we have conquered all 
objections, after we have found our ideas practicable. 

Every sales executive, of any initiative and responsibility, has 
ideas—in fact, the only way he can grow is through new ideas. 
Some he rejects almost as soon as they are born. Some are re- 
jected in conference. Only those remain which cannot be shot 
full of holes. He is perfectly justified, then, in making a test 
trip. The expense is small. If he finds an idea that pays out— 
he has made money for the concern. When a man’s time is taken 
up at the office with correspondence, telephone calls, conferences 
with his associates, conferences with his employers, he cannot 
fix his whole attention on the testing out of a new idea. A man 
cannot entirely isolate himself from everything at the home office, 
no matter how hard he may try. 

The last big factor is—that a sales executive must test new 
ideas under identical conditions by which he hopes to multiply those 
ideas in the mind of his salesmen. He can do it best on the 
road—he can get a slant on conditions under which his plan must 
operate. He knows or should know his home town and is there 
most of the time to work out objections and obstacles with his 
home men. But if his business is to grow over the United States 
he must test it out under conditions that show an average of the 
United States. And New wae is ee from any other city. 

* 


Intelligent patience pays. 
* * 


Before you can work to some purpose you must have 


some purpose. 
* * * 


Imagination provides the wings for life’s aeroplane; 
work, the motor. 




















THOUGHTS ON" 


LIFE <? BUSINESS 
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ATERIALLY we have pros- 

pered, intellectually we have 

advanced, morally and spiritually we 
have improved. 

In spite of all this progress, we 
are still a great distance from what 
we would like to be. Too many of 
our people are unprovided with the 
advantages of education. The num- 
ber who are lacking in religious de- 
votion is altogether too large. 

While we have reached the highest 
point in material prosperity ever 
achieved, there is a considerable class 
of unskilled workers who have not 
come into full participation in the 
wealth of the nation.—President 


Coolidge. 


* * * 


The sun will shine after every 
storm; there is a solution for every 
problem, and the soul’s highest duty 
is to be of good cheer.—Emerson. 

es -* 


Every salesroom should be 
equipped with a full length mirror 
with this suggestion hanging above 
it: “Before you go out to tell 
people you represent this firm, look 
yourself over and see whether you 
do or not.”—Coleman Cox. 

* * * 


HE suggestion comes to us not 

infrequently that we do not buy 
as much from certain countries as 
they buy from us. We have all 
heard, very recently, representatives 
from some of those countries speak- 
ing openly about measures that may 
be taken to compel a readjustment so 
that their sales to us shall more near- 
ly equal our sales to them. It has 
even been hinted that an embargo 
will be laid on United States com- 
merce. I venture to suggest that 
such schemes are unwise, impractic- 
able and, above all, uneconomic. 
Measures of this kind inevitably 
provoke retorts in kind, and often 
in greater degree, invariably to the 
detriment. of both sides——James A. 
Farrell, chairman National Foreign 
Trade Council. 

2 2 


If a man look sharply and attent- 
ively he shall see fortune; for though 
she be blind, yet she is not invisible. 
—Lord Bacon. 
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All Things Considered 
By S. E. Kiser 
(Specially written for Forbes) 


Now and then we miss a guess, 
Now and then we lose a trick; 

Fate is wilful, more or less; 
Profit isn’t always quick. 


Now and then the plans we frame 
Fail us, and are cast aside; 

Who would care to play a game 
That was won before he tried? 


Now and then, perhaps, a spell 
When the outlook’s not so 
bright, 
But the world does pretty well 
By the man who treats it right. 


x* * * 


Opportunity never seems to knock 
except when we are extremely busy. 
—Home Spun Yarns. 





@ Text 


EEK ye first the Kingdom 

of God, and His right- 

eousness; and all these things 

shall be added unto you.— 
Matthew 6:33. 


Sent in by J. A. Forsyth, 
Birmingham, Ala. What és your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











Make each day useful and cheer- 
ful, and prove that you know the 
worth of time by employing it well. 
Then youth will be happy, old age 
without regret, and life a beautiful 
service.—Louisa M. Alcott. 

From E. Redman, Arlington, Mass. 


* * * 


The only way for a busy man to 
get through his work is to take up 
one thing at a time and stick to it 
until he puts it through—The Com- 
monwealther. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution ts printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will. be printed. 
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ON’T try to cut corners, but 

stick to your chosen job until 
you make opportunity or it comes to 
you, and success will be your lot. 
Opportunity is mostly made, and 
hence hard work rather than luck is 
the principal element in success. 
Luck mostly comes to those who 
have fitted themselves to deserve it, 
and to make the most of opportunity 
when it comes along—James A. 
Perkins, president of Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company, New York. 

* .28 


Important as it may be to consider 
what you are making of life, it is 
no less important to size up just 
what life is making of you. 

From R. M. Becker, Jacksonville, Fla. 

x * * 


Americans are more skillful work- 
ers than players. The churches are 
realizing that people have to learn 
how to enjoy their free time. New 
interests in life can be developed 
during these leisure hours. -New 
hobbies can be enjoyed. The soli- 
darity of the family can be strength- 
ened by common activities and inter- 
ests of its members in the free hours. 
—Rev. C. Everett Wagner. 

es 


Plenty of people have a good aim 
in life, but a lot of them don’t pull 
the trigger.—Brass Tacks. 

8 © 

HE fellow who wins is the one 

who can come right back after 
every blow—the man who can stand 
the punishment and come up smiling 
every time—the one who increases 
his determination as the resistance to 
his purpose increases and holds on to 
his invincible faith in himself and the 
ultimate success of his efforts. 
' The power of will and even 
temperament which are exercised 
under the most trying conditions 
often measure the difference between 
success and failure. 

When you are fighting the battles 
of life and business, it is not alone 
the natural opposition you are strug- 
ling with—but SELF, the one indi- 
vidual you must be able to conquer 
and dictate to at all times.—Selected. 

* * * 

Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers, pray for powers equal to 
your tasks.—Phillips Brooks. 
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43,000,000 Consumers 
within a 500-Mile Radius! 











For a quick, broad picture of 
the Port of Newark and its 
attractions from an industrial 
viewpoint, read this compre- 
hensive free book. It 
presents the main facts, 
completely and interestingly. 
Write for a copy on your 
business letterhead. 


According to statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
42,837,000 people live within a radius of 500 miles of the Port 
of Newark! ‘This is the densest concentration of population 
in the United States—and by far the richest consumer market 
of the nation! 


Why serve this foremost trading territory from some remote 
point outside of it, adding costs of transportation to the price 
of your product and lessening your chances against keen 
competition? 


Ship from within instead of from without your best markets! Establish 
your factory or an eastern warehouse at the Port of Newark only nine miles 
from New York City and within overnight motor trucking distance of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston. Land values are reasonable, labor is 
abundant, climate is favorable for year round production, transportation 
facilities are unequalled anywhere, financial accommodation is readily 
available. More than forty-five distinct lines of industry—each with an 
average annual output of $5,000,000 or more—are already located in the 
Port of Newark zone, which includes the City of Newark proper. 


Choice sites in the newly opened “south development” are now available on 
attractive terms. If you wish to investigate the possibilities of the Port of 
Newark for your business, the Department of Public Affairs will prepare a 
complete survey for you. Unbiased facts will be assembled and presented, 
confidentially and without obligating you. Address 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor, Newark, New Jersey 


“The PORTof NEWARK 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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How to Do Your Own 
‘Business Forecasting 


Most Old-Fashioned Formulas of Supply and Demand Are Futile 
_As Tidal Waves of Sentiment Rush Over Rules and Forecasts 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody's Investors Service 


N forecasting for business pur- 

poses one need not be much con- 

cerned with the many and intri- 
cate economic theories regarding the 
law of supply and demand. He must 
be very much concerned, however, 
with the practical working of this 
law; and in practice the consensus of 
opinion regarding supply or demand 
is just as important for the time 
being as the objective fact 
itself. 

For short periods of 
weeks or even of a few 
months, the fact as to the 
adequacy of supply quite 
often has less influence 
upon price movements than 
does the prevailing opinion 
on the subject in cases 
where the two do not agree. 
During the cotton year 
1919-20, for example, the 
prices of certain grades of 
cotton yarn advanced 100 
per cent. because of a purely 
imaginary shortage of raw 
cotton; and then iost the 
whole gain when the dis- 
illusionment occurred. 

This advance of 100 per 
cent. having many parallels 
in other commodities was 
almost wholly a psycho- 
logical affair. There was 
no substantial cause for it 
in the objective relations of 
supply to demand, meaning 
the physical supply of cotton a 
and yarn taken in comparison with 
the physical quantity needed for con- 
sumption. Economists have worked 
out elaborate rules as to the inter- 
pretation of supply and demand re- 
garded in an objective and physical 
way, and as to the manner in which 
demand is affected bd the yore 

uyin wer of various class 
a AMathematics have been 
freely applied to the subject and 
many delicately balanced conclusions 
have been drawn; but most of these 
alleged rules are largely futile in 
practice because of the waves of sen- 
timent among buyers and sellers, 
which carry price movements far 






away from the paths indicated by ob- 
jective supply and demand. 

One need not advocate the whole 
theory of Menger and the Austrian 
economists of the seventies, who con- 
tended “that value and the measure 
of value are subjective and depend- 
ent on wants.” This much of the 
theory is doubtless essential; but in 
the operation of the law of supply 
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A Temperamental Machine 





and demand, as elsewhere, develop- 
ments are the product of a curious 
intermingling of the subjective and 
objective, the physical and the men- 
tal, the economic and the psycho- 
logical. Professor Taussig, in 
speaking of the response of prices 
to supply and demand, astutely sum- 
marized the case by saying that, 
“Here, as in all economic analysis, 
we have to do not with hard and 
fast phenomena, but with the waver- 
ing doings of human beings.” 

In many instances within recent 
times prices have moved from 50 to 
100 per cent. away from the levels 
indicated by hard and fast objective 
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rules of supply and demand; so that, 
for the time being, the wavering 
counted for more than the law, at 
least to the practical business man. 
Soft coal rose 70 per cent. last Au- 
tumn because of an expected fur- 
ther growth in export demand, which, 
even if it had materialized, would 
not have strained our producing ca- 
pacity. Copper doubled in price early 
in 1907 in response to a 
wave of optimism and in 
spite of an approximately 
normal ratio of production 
to consumption. Rubber in 
1926 went vastly higher 
than any actual shortage 
warranted ; and then during 
the subsequent disillusion- 
ment and reaction it went 
lower than the world’s pro- 
ducing capacity warranted. 
Cattle hides in 1919 doubled 
in price in response to a 
supposed world’s shortage 
in cattle herds, which did 
not exist at all, and in spite 
of the fact that the cur- 
rent supply of hides was 
fully sufficient to meet the 
current consumption of 
leather. 

It would require a long 
enumeration to count the 
wide swings of prices 
which have occurred with- 
out any warrant in the 
physical ratio of supply to 
demand. Some of the com- 
modities which have made these 
movements in addition to the forego- 
ing are: copper, coke, iron, steel, 
tungsten, lumber, wool, sugar, tobac- 
co, wheat, corn, and sulphuric acid. 

In practice, then, the subjective 
phase of the law of supply and de- 
mand is just as important as the ob- 
jective phase. The “wavering doings 
of human beings” need to be kept 
constantly in mind; and any mere 
assumption that the words supply 
and demand include both subjective 
and objective phases appears quite 
insufficient, because the subjective 


(Continuea on page 30) 
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ITY engineers have found Portland Cement concrete 

a cure for costly traffic delays. This ideal modern 
street pavement is quickly laid and soon open to use. One 
side of the street is completed and put into service while 
work proceeds on the other. 


The beauty of concrete streets and boulevards is not 
marred when the pavement must be cut through for work 
on underground pipes or conduits. One of the advan- 
tages of concrete pavement is that it may be quickly 
patched without resulting weakness or surface blemish. 


When finished, concrete streets need never be closed— 
they serve 365 days a year, year-in and year-out—always 
even-surfaced, distinguished in appearance and safest 
wet or dry. 

PS 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


r permanence 
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Progressive communities, large 
and small, are looking ahead, 
planning and building their 
streets for the future while curing 
present-day congestion. Write 
Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, for an interesting, illus- 
trated booklet about concrete streets. 
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HE spirit of the hour is a thirst for 

keener vision. Masters in the art of 
management are needed as never be- 
fore. Clear foresight—the ability to 
enunciate sound principles—is_ the 
prime requirement of the day. 

The great cry now is for fact manage- 
ment. ‘Guesswork, no matter how lucky 
the guessers, will not do. The man who 
has clarity of foresight, who has a full 
view of conditions ahead, is the man 
who bases his vision on facts. 
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one solution 
to the problem 


~ eliminate 
waste... 


stands his customer expectantly awaiting 

price reductions. On the other his organi- 
zation demanding ever increasing operating 
costs. 

“What to do?” is a question that is giving 
grave concern to many American business men 
today. 

There is only one solution to the problem of 
meeting increasing costs with lowering prices— 
eliminate waste in management and produc- 
tion. 

Remington Rand through the ceaseless re- 
search and service efforts of its associated 
divisions is effecting tremendous economies in 
every line of commercial activity. Millions of 
dollars have been saved to American business 
by them in the elimination of wasteful methods 
and even more vital savings have resulted 
through their efforts in changing modern busi- 
ness management from guess-work to fact- 
work. 

This great organization has been created to 
serve you. Its representatives, trained busi- 
ness equipment specialists themselves, are pre- 
pared and anxious to help you find the solution 
to your management problems. 


Call the Remington Rand man today! The post 
card, which is for your convenience, will place 
you in immediate and profitable touch with him. 


REMINGTON Ranp Inc., Tonawanpba, N. Y. 


P 1ry the poor manufacturer! On one hand 


If you feel the ee 
forclearer vision and 
sound management 
inyour business, you 














willwelcome the mes- 
sage this book con- 
tains. Check and 
mail the coupon for 
your copy today! 





Mail 
this Coupon 
“Goday! 








ee 


Remington Rand, Dept. F-7, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


We'll see the Remington Rand man. Send the booklet— 
“The Age of Vision in Business Affairs.” 
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(Continued from page 26) 


or psychological needs continual em- 
phasis. 

We have seen quite too much in 
recent years of the application of 
mathematics to these price questions, 
which, because they are half psycho- 
logical, are essentially non-mathemati- 
cal; and we have witnessed numerous 
efforts by learned men to apply ob- 
jective economic rules to business 
matters without any allowance for 
the workings of the minds of busi- 
ness men. The dreamer, then, in this 
instance is the mathematical econo- 
mist and not the psychological one. 

Recent history is teeming with in- 
stances of subjective demand, mean- 
ing demand based either upon imag- 
inary shortages of supply or exag- 
gerated notions of future consump- 
tion. However, supply as well as de- 
mand can be and often is subjective; 
and this is especially true of all mar- 
kets where options or futures are 
traded in. A so-called oversold mar- 
ket in cotton, wheat, rubber or shares 
is merely a market wherein the sell- 
ers have overestimated supplies and 
sold more than they can deliver. In 
other words, the selling is in excess 
of the physical supply. 


Effect of Changes on Prices 


Manufacturers and merchants, in 
determining their buying and selling 
policies, often need to know in what 
degree or to what extent prices should 
respond to an expected change in 
supply or demand. Do prices move 
in exact proportion to supply and de- 
mand, or do they move slower or 
swifter than supply and demand 
change? Such questions often have 
practical importance. Statistical in- 
dications are that prices as a rule 
move somewhat more rapidly than 
does the ratio of demand to supply. 
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“For instance, a break in wheat will tend to depress corn and oats, regardless 
of the position of the latter” 


This appears to have been true in 
four out of the five principal swings 
of prices since 1914, as judged by 
comprehensive index numbers or to- 
tals of production, consumption and 
prices. Exact conclusions would’ be 
difficult to compute, but probably, as 
a general rule, price changes are 
equivalent to about 150 per cent. of 
the corresponding changes in the 
ratio of demand to supply. 

Nor is it unnatural that this should 
be so. If the law of supply and de- 
mand could be interpreted in a purely 
objective and physical way, then we 
might expect that prices would re- 
spond in equal proportion to changes 
in supply and demand. But, as a 
matter of fact, advances in prices are 
generally accompanied by business 
expansion and optimism, while de- 
clines are generally accompanied by 
business reverses and _ pessimism. 
Manifestly, gains in both quantitative 
demand and optimism should logically 
raise price more than a gain in de- 
mand alone. In other words, the 
economic force plus the psychological 


— 


“We need not make the error of trying to work out any uniform or 
consistent relation between costs and prices” 





force is greater than the former alone, 
and this probably accounts for the 
fact that, broadly speaking, prices 
rise 50 per cent. faster than the ratio 
of supply to demand increases. 


Price and Demand-Supply Ratio 


Another important phase of this re- 
sponse of prices to supply and de- 
mand is that the rate of response ac- 
celerates as we pass from the domin- 
ation from ordinary trade sentiments, 
such as acquisitiveness, to the stronger 
emotions, such as greed on the one 
hand and fear on the other. For in- 
stance, Professor Taussig remarks 
that, “The demand for necessaries is 
inelastic. . . . For articles of this sort, 
a small shortage in supply will cause 
a large increase in price, while a com- 
paratively small redundancy will 
cfuse a rapid decline.” Considering 
that nearly all products are “neces- 
sities,” doubtless the important point 
in this statement is the occasional 
swift response of price to supply and 
demand. It becomes especially swift 
during booms, when profits are so 
large that avarice leads to the pur- 
chase of materials or goods at any 
price, and also during severe depres- 
sions, when fear of insolvency leads 
to the sale of goods and materials 
regardless of price. Doubtless, the 
distinguishing difference between an 
ordinary response of prices to supply 
and demand and a swift response is 
the difference between the rule or or- 
dinary motives and that of strong 
emotions. 

When such emotions are at work, 
in either booms or depressions, the 
ratio of price changes to changes in 
supply and demand is usually about 
2 or 2% to 1 instead of 1% to 1. 
Putting the same thing another way, 
when trade conditions are normal 
and trade is either increasing or de- 
creasing at its average rate of some- 
thing like 4 to 6 per cent. per an- 
num, then price movements are likely 
to be equivalent to about 150 per 
cent. of the changes in the demand- 
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A NAME THAT EXPLAINS ITSELF 


“Diversified Interests, Unified Control 


Cities Service is an organization whose 
name suggests its original function. It 
serves entire cities with electricity and gas 
for illumination, cooking and industrial 
uses. It distributes Cities Service petroleum 
products in 2600 communities. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of electric and gas appli- 
ances are supplied each year through the 
merchandising departments of Cities Ser- 
vice companies. 


The Cities Service symbol is known every- 
where as a mark of high quality and de- 
pendability. 


In brief, Cities Service serves not 
merely cities, large and small, but 


carrying the trade-mark of the 


possible by intimate and friendly contact. 


Back of Cities Service products stands a 
$650,000,000 organization which includes 
more than 100 public utility and petroleum 
subsidiaries operating in 32 states and 
many foreign countries. It produces over 
12,000,000 barrels of oil yearly, has its own 
pipe-lines, tank cars and fleet of tank ships 
to transport it, its own refineries to refine 
it, and its own distributing stations to mar- 
ket the finished product. In its public 
utility division it sells yearly over 73,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of natural and manu- 

factured gas, 1,300,000,000 kilo- 

watts of electricity and more than 


spreads to little towns and coun- gi $10,000,000 worth of utility 


appliances. 





try-sides. At every filling station 5 Q* the « 


Cities Service Oil Marketing Divi- 
sion, you will find oil and gasolene 





with the sort of courtesy made 


° . This trade- 
of tested quality. You will meet  cialembiem 
eting Divisionand appears 
on all its service t 
and equipment. 


Send for a copy of “Serving a Nation,” an 
illustrated booklet describing the growth 


and activities of the Cities Service organiza- 
tion and its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty 
mark is theofi- §_ & Company. It will be sent free upon re- 


quest addressed to Cities Service Company, 


_ 60 Wall Street, New York City. 


. =| Concerts by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra are broadcast Fridays at 7 p. m. Eastern Standard Time (8 p. m. Eastern Dayli 


Saving Time) and 6 p. m. Central Stan Time (7 p. m. 


ht 
Daylight Saving Time) through the following stations: EAF. Je- 


WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WGY, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WLIB, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Diversified Interests 





A Unified Control 
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supply ratio; but, when trade activ- 
ity is exceptional, and turnovers are 
expanding or contracting at a rate of 
8 to 20 per cent. per annum, it is be- 
cause powerful sentiments are at 
work and the power of those senti- 
ments causes price changes to be- 
come equivalent to about 200 or 250 
per cent. of the changes in the de- 
mand-supply ratio. 

Admittedly, the objective facts re- 
garding the ratio of physical supply 
to quantitative consumption are 
bound to have their effect in the long 
run. Yet, prices, instead of follow- 
ing the smooth and gradual curves of 
the physical demand-supply ratios, 
have the habit in actual life of leaping 
above this curve, then plunging below 
it, then gravitating toward it and fol- 
lowing it awhile, and so continuing 
with occasional and rather violent de- 
viations from it. Besides the alterna- 
tion of optimism and pessimism, a 
large reason for this deviation is to be 
found in the slowness and inaccuracy 
_ of public perception. The general 
opinion among the so-called well in- 
formed regarding the supply and de- 
mand of almost any article is often 
several months behind the changes in 
objective fact. 


General Opinion Lags 


In cotton, for example, there was 
a decided increase in the ratio of sup- 
ply to demand in October or No- 
vember, 1919, but this fact was not 
widely perceived until about June, 
1920. Likewise, in the money mar- 
ket during 1926 the supply of loan- 
able funds about caught up to de- 
mand about October Ist, but this fact 
was not generally realized until the 
following January. Just after the 
War, the outlandish inflation in hide 
and leather prices was due largely to 
the mistaken notion that the world’s 
cattle herds were seriously depleted ; 
and this notion arose mostly from the 
great publicity given to the depletion 
in Great Britain and France, in spite 
of the fact that the herds of the world 
as a whole continued to expand. The 
war boom in ship-building continued 
about two years after the world’s 
merchant marine had been sufficiently 
rebuilt to handle all of the world’s 
commerce when operated at normal 
efficiency. 

This inaccuracy of informed opin- 
ion and this lag of knowledge behind 
the changes in objective fact, both 
serve to enlarge the sphere for the 
action of sentiment. It not infre- 
quently happens that a period of sev- 
eral months’ belief is more import- 
ant than fact, and a notion regarding 
supply or demand has more influence 
upon prices than supply and demand 
themselves. The sphere of sentiment 
is further enlarged by the so-called 
sympathy existing between related 
articles, or articles supposedly related. 





For instance, a break in wheat will 
tend to depress corn and oats, some- 
what regardless of the statistical posi- 
tions of the latter. Likewise, the 
non-ferrous metals tend to move 
more or less together. A break in 
crude oil will often depress the 
prices of the shares of even those 
refining companies which profit by 
the break. Whenever a sharp de- 
cline occurs in the stock market it 
tends sympathetically to depress all 
the option markets and especially cot- 
ton. The question whether this sym- 
pathetic action of prices is or is not 
tational appears quite irrelevant. 
Another factor which should be 
considered in forecasting the prices 
of certain articles and commodities 
is cost of production. We need not 
make the error of trying to work out 
any uniform or consistent relation 
between costs and prices; for admit- 
tedly there is none. In certain indus- 


tries, however, like meat-packing and . 


petroleum refining, wherein great cor- 
porations or groups of corporations 
are the chief consumers of the raw 
materials used — these consumers 
have a powerful influence upon the 
prices of such materials. Hence, in 
this limited class of instances there 
is an instructive relationship and 
parallelism between the prices of the 
raw materials and those of the fin- 
ished goods, and a corresponding re- 
lationship between costs of produc- 
tion and prices. Refined sugar is an- 
other commodity which very seldom 
rises much above the cost of produc- 
tion plus a fair profit. 


Aids to the Forecaster 


Nor is it at all impossible to make 
practical use of these broad principles 
and generalizations. What the fore- 
caster needs first is the best pos- 
sible estimates jof physical supply 
and demand—meaning by such de- 
mand the physical quantity required 
to meet the needs of consumption. 
Next, an allowance should be made 
for the habitual lag of perception 
and knowledge behind the changes in 
this physical fact. Generally, a lag 
of from three to six months may be 
expected, even though in certain well- 
organized industries, such as motor 
manufacturing, the lag is being short- 
ened or perhaps eliminated through 
scientific studies of demand by 
trained economists. 

The duration of the lag cannot be 
calculated, owing to its great varia- 
tions, but the general rule on the sub- 
ject is that public opinion regarding 
the price of an article does not change 
in response to logical analysis but 
only in response to some objective 
force. During a rise, then, that opin- 
ion will remain bullish until the op- 
timism is destroyed, by some out- 
side force such as a wave of selling 
or a slump in demand or a shortage 
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of loans and credits. Consequently, 
such a rise is most likely to halt at 
the peak of the seasonal curve in the 
price of the given commodity, or else 
at the peak of the seasonal curve of 
general trade activity, or else at the 
peak of the seasonal curves of trade 
activity in the industries which con- 
sume the said commodity. 

In studying the consensus of the 
sentiments of the producers and the 
consumers of a given commodity, or, 
in other words, the subjective de- 
mand and supply, the forecaster 
should promptly note any deviation 
of the current price movement from 
the normal seasonal curve.” This 
tends to disclose the existence of sub- 
jective demand or supply, as the case 
may be. For instance, if there is an 
upward deviation from the seasonal 
curve, without. any objective cause 
therefor, it plainly indicates that some 
wave of sentiment is at work. Fur- 
ther evidence on this point may be 
gleaned from the prevailing rate of 
expansion in general trade. Nor- 
mally, trade tends to expand at rates 
of from three to six per cent. per 
annum, so that a much higher rate 
than this usually denotes forceful op- 
timisni. 

Response to Sentiment 


How far a price should move in 
response to a change in the physical 


-demand-supply ratio depends much 


upon the presence or absence of op- 
timism or pessimism. If these senti- 
ments are lacking, using the word 
sentiment as always to mean an active 
business force, then the price ought 
to move by about 150 per cent. of 
the change in the demand-supply ra- 
tio; but if these forceful sentiments 
are present, the movement should 
usually be about 200 to 250 per cent. 
The degree of response also depends 
in part upon the movements of the 
prices of related or sympathetic ar- 
ticles—for which reason the deviation 
of these articles from their own sea- 
sonal curves should also be watched. 

Finally, any large deviation of ac- 
tual prices from their calculated logi- 
cal path should lead the forecaster in- 
stantly to recalculate his whole prob- 
lem beginning with physical supply 
and demand; for markets are never 
wrong. When something goes amiss, 
it is the forecaster who is wrong. 


Recommends Forbes to Friends 
The Editor: 

I wish to express my appreciation 
of the information contained in your 
magazine. 

I have been reading it, I believe, 
since it was first brought out, and 
always take every possible opportun- 
ity of recommending it to my 
friends. 





W. J. McELROY, Vice-Pres., 
Seattle Chain & Mfg. Co. Seattle. 
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(he Three Vital Assets 


Georgia offers Manufacturers 












Has Your 


Present Location 
These Assets? 


Low production costs 
Plentiful and adaptable labor 
Cheap raw materials 


Dependable and low cost 
power 


Low building costs 
Low taxes 
Tax exemptions 


Community cooperation 
Growing market for product 
Adequate railroad service 
Modern port facilities 





PRODUCTION COSTS 


LOW PRODUCTION COSTS 


Labor in Georgia is 97% Anglo- 
Saxon—efficient, intelligent, adapt- 
able and loyal. Cheap raw materials 
are plentiful and close at hand. 
Taxes are low. Building costs aver- 
age about 20% lower. Low cost, 
dependable power in abundance. 
These and many other factors bring 
greatly increased profit to those 
who manufacture in Georgia. 


A RICH MARKET 

The South, whose purchasing 
power has trebled in the past ten 
years. A region whose tremendous 
resources are supplying new wealth 
to all its people. A region where 
diversified agriculture and manu- 
facture have brought permanent 
prosperity. A branch plant location 


(GEO 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS 
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EXCELLENT 
TRANSPORTATION 


that offers an immediate market 
for output. 


EXCELLENT 
TRANSPORTATION 


The railroads serve Georgia. 
They cover the state in a net-work 
of lines and afford excellent and 
interested service. Georgia’s ports 
are modern, and are served by a 
steadily increasing tonnage of coast- 
wise and export bottoms. 


These are the bare facts you 
should know about this State. From 
our intimate knowledge of Georgia, 
we will be glad to give you the 
complete details as they apply to 
your business, entirely without 
obligation. 


This Company has hydro-elec- 
tric power ready to serve adequately 
the great influx of industry which 
we knew would come—and which 
is now coming to Georgia. Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
New York Office, 120 Broadway. 





IN GEORGTA 
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Company Meetings Promote 
Harmony and Efficiency 


ANY plans have been tried 
M by different concerns to 

bring the management and 
employees closer together that their 
relationships may be harmonious and 
mutually beneficial. Some organiza- 
tions have been successful with one 
plan and some with another. Shop 
committees of various kinds, train- 
ing classes, employees’ associations, 
clubs and other methods have been 
put into use with varying degrees of 
success. 

Organizations within an industry 
that, make for broader understanding 
and greater co-operation do not 
spring into being overnight. Clubs 
or other organizations that help the 
men to find and develop themselves 
for higher jobs and a greater degree 
of usefulness justify theif existence. 


Purpose of the Council 


An example of such an organiza- 
tion in a large textile community, is 
the Carolina Co-operative Council, 
composed of managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, sub-foremen and other 
key men of The Carolina Cotton and 
‘Woolen Mills Company, a subsidi- 
ary company of Marshall Field & 
Company, which operates manufac- 
turing plants at Leaksville, Spray and 
Draper, North Carolina, and Field- 
ale and Roanoke, Virginia. 

To understand just what the 
Council is, we must first study some 
of the things that took place just 
prior to its organization. Back in 
the early part of the year 1920 some 
of the far-sighted leaders in the com- 
pany saw that something should be 
done to train the key men for the 


By J. O. Thomas 

















Spray Woolen Mill, at Spray, N. C., one of the plants operated by The 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Company. 


important places they must fill in the 
more progressive days of the fu- 
ture. 

These leaders not only wanted 
these men trained for greater tech- 
nical efficiency, but also wanted them 
to have a broader knowledge of hu- 
man values. 

With this idea in mind they en- 
rolled 176 men from the different 
plants at Leaksville, Spray and 
Draper, Fieldale and Roanoke being 
too far away to co-operate in the 
plan, and started a course in modern 

















Annual banquet of the Carolina Co-operative Council, composed of 

managers, superintendents, foremen, sub-foremen and other key men of 

The Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Company, a subsidiary of Mar- 
shall Field & Company. 


production methods under the super- 
vision and direction of the Business 
Training Corporation of New York. 

There were six study units with 
problems in the course. Most of 
the men completed the course. At 
each meeting of the class there was 
a splendid lecture by a speaker sent 
out by the school, and each: lecturer 
was an authority on his particular 
subject. 

After this course had been com- 
pleted the company went still further 
and worked out a course of its own 
along the lines of the other course, 
which it gave to 130 other persons 
in the lower executive ranks. The 
results from these two courses were 
gratifying. 

This process of education and 
training did not stop here. The men 
had become interested in their prob- 
lems and wanted to continue to study 
and meet for an exchange of ideas. 
Small groups of foremen continued 
to meet from time to time to discuss 
various phases of their work, both 
from the technical and the human 
standpoint. Great good came from 
these meetings. 

Then, after this solid foundation 
had been laid, there came the big 
idea. Later in this same year, Sep- 
tember, 1920, the Carolina Co-oper- 
ative Council was organized. Most 
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Ive Lents! |G 
Delicious and Refreshing, 
r The dollar is worth less 
LATHES than half what it was in 
it crane 1886, the year Coca-Cola 
had its beginning. But 
through tremendous 
volume the nickel still 
keeps this pure drink of 
natural flavors safe for 
Over democracy. 
C milli O n The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
a day 
IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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The Super-Tire 


For Super-Service 


And Super-Mileage 


The Fisk Extra Heavy Balloon surpasses all 
others for smooth riding, sure traction, safe, 
steady braking and steering, throughout many 
more miles than you expect. You open the 
way to extra comfort, extra safety, extra 


mileage, when you ride on Fisk Extra Heavy 
Balloons. 


There is a.Fisk Tire for every 
car, a Fisk Tube for every 
tire, priced for every purse. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 


FISK 
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of those who studied in one of the 
courses became members. Since its 
organization the Council has held 
monthly meetings during the Fall and 
Winter months. At these meetings 
business and pleasure are combined. 
A part of each meeting is devoted to 
a lecture by some able speaker or to 
a discussion, and the remainder to a 
smoker or social hour. 

Some of the best speakers in the 
country have appeared before the. 
Council. Some of the lectures have: 
been of an inspirational nature while: 
others have been more technical. 
Production figures and labor statis- 
tics are produced and studied fre- 
quently. 


Workers Become Acquainted 


Besides the monthly meetings dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter months, 
there is held annually the big Sum- 
mer picnic, usually during July or 
August. 

This is always considered a great 
event and is purely social in nature. 
The men bring their wives or lady 
friends and all participate in a real 
picnic feed and general good time. 
The monthly meeting in December 
is always devoted to the Christmas 
Banquet or annual “blowout” as it is 
more generally called. A sumptu- 
ous supper is spread and fine music 
heard ; jokes are pulled on members, 
some fine speaker or entertainer fur- 
nishes a program, and a jolly good 
time ensues. 

The great value of the Council to 
the company and to the individual 
members cannot be estimated. It 
would be hard to imagine getting 
along without it. The men have 
mixed together and have become bet- 
ter acquainted than would have been 
possible otherwise. They have learn- 
ed more about their jobs, more about 
people, and have become bigger and 
more broadminded men as a result 
of their study and association to- 
gether. 

In addition to what the Council has 














“THE MARSHALL FIELD 
AND COMPANY IDEA” 


ae ea) DO the right thing, 
NeSribsg at the right time, in 
(angel the right way; to do 
SEAS some things better 
than they were ever done be- 
fore; to eliminate errors; to 
know both sides of the ques- 
tion; to be courteous; to be 
an example; to love our work, 
to anticipate requirements, 
to develagp resources; to 
recognize no impediments, 
to master circumstances; to 
act from reason rather than 
rule; to be satisfied with 
nothing short of perfection. 
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contributed directly to the efficiency 
of the company, it has started other 
things that have been of great value. 

In the Summer of 1921 it was sug- 
gested that plans for a plant news- 
paper be worked out. Accordingly, 
4 committee was appointed which 
went over the matter thoroughly and 
finally recommended plans for a 
weekly newspaper which the Coun- 
cil adopted. On October 15, 1921, 
the paper made its first appearance 
under the name of The Arrow. It 
has been coming out regularly since 
that time and has been of great help 
in bringing before the employees 
general and personal news items, in- 
spirational and educational articles, 
special notices, editorials and other 
matters of interest. This paper is 
now an institution among the per- 
sonnel, 


Several years ago the Council or- 
iginated the idea of a library for 
those of its membership who cared to 
contribute a small amount to create 
a library fund. About 125 books on 
technical and other subjects have 
been purchased and placed in this 
library, and these books have been 
used to good advantage by a large 
number of the men. 


Group Insurance Plan 


In 1925 some of the members be- 
gan to discuss the matter of group 
insurance. A committee was ap- 
pointed, and after making a keen 
study of insurance rates and differ- 
ent policies with different compa- 
nies, a contract was drawn up with a 
certain big company. Members were 
allowed to take policies of from one 
thousand to five thousand dollars, 
which each individual pays for at 
very low rates. 


In October, 1926, a small pocket- 
size magazine, The Carolina Council 
Magazine, made its debut. It is is- 
sued monthly, coming out just be- 
fore each meeting, and carries the 
program of the next meeting in addi- 
tion to many fine articles and edi- 
torials of an inspirational and edu- 
cational nature. 


Recently, in addition to the regular 
meetings, a purely technical meeting 
was held, at which the members di- 
vided into groups for conferences to 
discuss among themselves problems 
that come up in the departments in 
which they work. So great was the 
success of this meeting that it was 
decided to hold others from time to 
time. 

The things mentioned are, perhaps, 
some of the outstanding things 
brought into being by the Council, 
but there are numerous other results 
that have played an important part 
in helping to build the big organiza- 
ton of The Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company to a state 
where harmony and efficiency pre- 
vail in a most satisfactory manner, 
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things that tell 


Cents and fractions of cents gain real 
dignity not only in Poor Richard’s econ- 
omy but in the large scale production of 
American industry, 

Save a half a cent here, a half a minute 
there, and you make possible material 
economies in manufacturing costs—as 
the experience of Western Electric helps 
to prove. 

In this great work of making tele- 
phones and telephone apparatus for the 
nation, little things certainly tell. For 
instance, an improvement in the method of 
manufacturing electromagnets has resulted 
in saving ten seconds on each one. A trifle? 
But consider the fact that Western Electric 
makes 20,000,000 such magnets a year. 

Just one of many little savings which 
this Company’s large-scale production 
multiplies—a reason why America enjoys 
the most economical telephone service in 


the world. 
No.3 of a series 


estern Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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What Must Be Done to Make 
Commercial Flying Safe 
(Continued from page 11) 


open sea. In navigating by dead 
reckoning a drift indicator is used 
to calculate to what extent a side 
wind is blowing the airplane from its 
apparent course. Such an instrument 
was installed in the “Spirit of St. 
Louis,” but from Lindbergh’s state- 
ment was not used over the high 
sea. 

In the future flights over the At- 
lantic a special navigator will use all 
of the instruments known to navigat- 
ing science, including the newest 
radio direction finders for aid in 
navigating under foggy conditions. 

The sixth limitation that Lind- 
bergh placed upon his venture—one 
seeming to test the powers of a 
superhuman being—was his decision 
to pilot his plane single handed for 
33% hours. Few aviation experts 
thought he could accomplish it. Dur- 
ing his flight my heart seemed to 
stand still for him in contemplation 
of this one task more than any one 
other thing. Those who have driven 
motor cars for many hours at a 
stretch know how easily one can mo- 
mentarily doze off at the wheel. Fly- 
ing is even more conducive to sleep. 

Lindbergh was confined in the 
narrowest of cockpits in the most 
cramped quarters—in fact in an 
almost motionless position—over 
thirty-three hours. He was unable to 
see forward except by looking 
through a small aperture which be- 
fore the flight he enthusiastically ex- 
plained to me was his “periscope.” 
It was by cramping himself thus in 
this enclosed cockpit that the lines of 
his fuselage were completely un- 
broken and, therefore, offered the 
minimum resistence to the air. The 
poor vision forward, the cramped 
quarters were all part of the carefully 
worked out design of the plane to 
give the maximum efficiency for a 
Spartan flight. It is now common 
knowledge that his provisions con- 
sisted of five sandwiches bought at 
an “all night stand” near the flying 
field before the start, and a canteen 
of water. 


Flights of the Future 


No such extreme limitations as 
Lindbergh adopted will govern the 
trans-Atlantic commercial planes of 
the future. These planes will be 
flown by several pilots, relieving 
each other after several hours of fly- 
ing. Airplanes are to-day in service 
with a special compartment for the 
pilot and relief pilot, a special well- 
lighted, heated and ventilated com- 
partment where passengers sit or re- 
cline, a special lavatory and a special 
baggage compartment. 

Lindbergh’s seventh self-limitation 
in his task came in making the flight 











from New York to Paris without 
stopping at land’s end at Newfound- 
land and Ireland. Such a demonstra- 
tion was necessary to win the world 
to aviation, but it will be entirely un- 
necessary and, in fact, will not save 
any appreciable time in the future 
commercial flights. 

Where every cargo space is worth 
its cubic contents in gold, one will 
not carry fuel across the Atlantic for 
use en route from Ireland to France 
when it can be purchased at the tip 
end of Ireland, nor use up valuable 
space between New York and New- 
foundland when fuel can be taken 
aboard at the latter place. 

The non-stop feature of Lind- 
bergh’s flight multiplies to an as- 
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the future without those difficulties, 
each one of which aviation progress 
has alreadly overcome individually, 
Lindbergh’s heroism will give new 
courage to overcome them collec. 
tively. 

So much for the technical signifj- 
cance of the glorious flight. But 
there is an even greater significance 
to humanity in the spirit of the 
flight. The truly great inspiration in 
working for aviation progress lies in 
the possibilities which this new 
means of communication has of 
bringing humanity from one end of 
the world to the other closer together 
for more intimate contact which must 
eventually, if not immediately, lead 
to better understanding. 

















The Dornier flying boat, capable of landing in and taking off from the sea. 


tounding degree each of the difficul- 
ties enumerated above, any one of 
which difficulties would have dis- 
heartened a weaker spirit than his. 

Nor did Lindbergh have the bene- 
fit’ of organized airways between 
New York and Newfoundland, be- 
tween Ireland and Paris, airways 
which undoubtedly in the future will 
be organized with landing fields, bea- 
cons and the usual appurtenances to 
facilitate flying. 

Possibly until the economic effi- 
ciency of the airplane is increased it 
will prove advisable to establish one 
or more intermediate fueling stations 
on the high seas. 

The economic hardships in carry- 
ing fuel across the Atlantic in an 
airplane can be readily seen in some 
simple illustrations from Lindbergh’s 
flight. He left New York with 
nearly 3,000 pounds of gasoline in 
his plane. If he had stopped at the 
tip of Newfoundland and Ireland to 
refuel he would have needed only ap- 
proximately 1,600 pounds of gaso- 
line and would have had the approxi- 
mate theoretical carrying capacity of 
1,400 pounds of cargo. Given a stop 
at one intermediate refueling station 
he would have had the approximate 
theoretical carrying capacity of 2,200 
pounds of cargo. 


To sum up, the feat, which Colonel. 


Lindbergh accomplished in the face 
of what seemed to be insurmountable 
difficulties, can be accomplished in 


The airplane knows no barrier of 
river, sea, mountain, desert, or even 
distance, which have in the past iso- 
lated peoples. These physical bar- 
riers have set people apart until 
through this separation the centuries 
have moulded them by climate laws, 
customs, language, religions, trade 
and tradition 
races, fundamentally alike but super- 
ficially very different. 


By the contact that communication 
creates these differences gradually 
disappear. The most striking illus- 
tration that we have of this fact in 
modern times is the almost magic 
metamorphosis that has come over 
Japan in the last seventy-five years 
since that island empire was opened 
to the world. Striking as these world 
changes are, some people are unable 
to see that they are gradually leading 
to more uniformity and better un- 
derstanding among peoples. The pes- 
simists are blind to progress, expect- 
ing a few years to undo what cen- 
turies have done. 





Values Forbes 
The Editor: 

Of all the many magazines that 
come to my desk, I value Fores 
above all of them. I think you are 
making a very good job of your 
magazine. 

A. D. GEMMILL, Secretary, 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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“I Believe in Luck,” Says 
This General Motors 


Executive 
(Continued from page 16) 


dealers. There are twenty-two dis- 
tricts in our field, where Oakland and 
Pontiac cars are sold. Each district 
has a resident sales development man, 
a resident accountant and a resident 
service man. They travel about their 
districts, showing the dealer how to 
broaden his sales, keep his books and 
expand his service facilities to the 
public. 

“We are taking on young men 
from the State Colleges, farm boys, 
and starting them up through our 
factory service department, training 
them to go out into the field and help 
to develop the service end of our 
business. These boys leave us as 
skilled mechanics, but they are trained 
teachers of service methods.” 


While Mr. Glancy emphasizes the 
importance of the present he has his 
eye fixed on the future, too, for he 
has already made plans for foundry 
expansion that he says may be 
months off. When the time is ripe, 
the foundry will be available. 


Plans for the Future 


Walls of Mr. Glancy’s office are 
almost covered with photographs of 
industrial plants with whose building 
or development he has been connect- 
ed. He displays also the photographs 
of some of the leaders of American 
industry with whom he has been as- 
sociated. “Those are my old bosses,” 
he says, “and I am proud of the fact 
that I could go back to any one of 
them, if I needed a job, and be fairly 
sure of getting it.” 


It is of record that on one occa- 
sin Glancy took over a factory that 
had a rated maximum of 250 cars a 
day and speeded it up until in less 
than a year it was turning out more 
than 900 cars daily. 

In his present job, Mr. Glancy, has 
built the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany up to the place of the third 
largest of the vehicle divisions of 
General Motors. He has no inten- 
tion of stopping. 

He was asked about any plans he 
had for the immediate future. “Have 
you seen the new factory?” he count- 
ered. “It looks to me as if right now 
my job was to sell a whole lot of 
cars.” 

Glancy will sell the cars. He has a 
record to maintain. He knows when 
to pull with his men and when to 
push them forward. As for “luck,” 
perhaps he has been lucky. But, like 
Lincoln, he studied and got ready. 
When the opportunity was there, 
Glancy was on the job, meeting it at 
least half way and ready for a fight 
with work or a frolic with it. 
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Theres nothing else like it/ 





HE Thermodine Unit Heater is dif- 

ferent from any other—the lightest, 

the Unit Heater with the greatest 

yie® Ww prime heating surface for its size and 

«oe $ weight. A 125 pound Thermodine Unit 

40or st©? supplies the heat of 4900 pounds of direct 

\ ad radiation. Two men can install the Ther- 

modine in 30 minutes, after piping has 
been completed. 


Made from non-corroding metal, tested to 

ra g = 200 pounds hydrostatic and 100 pounds 

ov qr° steam pressure, the Thermodine condenser 

is built for years of service. It cannot 
leak. Will not rust. Is freeze-proof. 


The Thermodine Unit Heater suspends 
9% from the steam line, up out of the way. 
oxe® Conserves floor space. May be installed 
at to supply heat any direction horizontally. 
Adjustable deflectors provide control for 

vertical direction of heated air. 


The advanced T epee J Unit Heater ac- 
tually costs less than old type equipment. 

for complete facts now. The 7 sea 
dine also is widely used in drying processes. 


Special information sent on request. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heating Division) 
Racine, Wis. Branch Offices in all Large Cities 


THERMODINE 


UNIT HEATER 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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Why did they 


come to 





OAKLAND? 


Trademarks — internationally 
recognized — representing con- 
cerns that have branch fac- 
tories in Oakland. 


HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 


~ Oakland is the central 
mainland city of the Pacif- 
ic Coast 


~ Closer to most of the big 
markets of the Orient 
than any other Pacific 
Coast city 


~ Satisfied labor = home- 
owning 


-~Plenty of low-priced 
power available 


~ Unexcelled transporta- 
tion facilities by rail or 
water ~ coastwise to 
points North and South 
and through the Canal to 
the Atlantic Seaboard 


~ Foreign and domestic 
raw materials at Oak- 
land’s door 


~All-the-year-’round 
working climate 


WHEN ARE YOU COMING TO OAKLAND? 


.-+ Ask us for special survey of your particular industry ... 


Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


This advertisement of Oakland 
and Alameda County is pro- 
duced co-operatively by the Oak 
land Chamber 7 Sisiasutes 
and the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors. 





















OAKLAND {2} CALIFORNIA 


County 


C “Industrial Capital of the West’ , 
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Will Falling Prices Help oy 


Hurt Prosperity? 
(Continued from page 19) 
some manufacturers of iron and stee| 
felt “justified in going out of their 
natural territory and, by cutting 
prices, obtaining an order for goods 
on the ground that there was or could 
be no promise or rule to the con- 
trary.” an 

This leads directly to the question, 
whether the fall in prices will or will 
not continue. 

The problem is surrounded with 
much obscurity, and very few def- 
inite predictions of the future course 
of prices have been made. The 
Treasury has officially taken the view 
that the decline will continue. Arguing 
for continued large reduction of the 
public debt under present conditions, 
Assistant Secretary Winston last 
October declared to the Bankers’ 
Convention that such a policy would 
be undeniably advantageous “if the 
appreciation of the dollar continues,” 
and he added that such continuous 
dollar appreciation (in other words, 
reduction of prices) “has been fiscal 
history after all other great wars.” 
This was certainly true after our own 
Civil war, when the average of prices, 
as computed by the Senate report of 
1892, fell almost continuously from 
1865 to 1879. Even when measured 
in gold and not in depreciated paper 
money, the average then declined 
10% per cent. between 1866 and 
1873—the same interval which sep- 
arates us now from the end of the 
great war—and 20 per cent. more be- 
tween 1873 and 1880. After the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815, 
British. prices, as measured by Pro- 
fessor Jevons’s averages, declined 33 
per cent. in the first eight years of 
peace and 10 per cent. more in the 
next half-dozen years. 

The causes on both occasions were 
similar to the causes now in exis- 
tence—notably, very rapid increase 
of industrial production throughout 
the world; a process which, in the 
present instance, the London “Econ- 
omist” lately assigned as one of the 
most potent influences in creating the 
changed post-war conditions. The 
“Economist” describes the existing 
situation as one in which “the great 
increase of industrialization of coun- 
tries all over the world,” itself a 
direct result of war conditions, had 
created not merely “a disturbed 
equilibrium in industry and com- 
merce, but an entirely new equili- 
brium.” 

“Tt is not very long since practically 
the whole body of British economists 
and financiers were predicting con- 
fidently that the immense and increas- 
ing gold supply in the United States 
would automatically force American 
prices far above the world-level and, 
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OU know your product has a market. You know the 
public will buy it if given a chance. But—the 
jobbers and retailers won’t push it! They will fill orders, 
but you must create the market. They cannot visualize 
the market as you see it, and refuse to put it on their 
shelves unless you establish demand. 


There is a way out! DIRECT SELLING! Marketing 
goods direct from maker to user. If your product has 
merit, thousands of ambitious responsible men and women 
will talk, demonstrate and sell your product to the people 
who use it. They will give you national distribution 
quickly—distribution that you can control. 


Thousands of manufacturers who were faced with jobber- 
dealer inertia have found the way to a big, profitable busi- 
ness through DIRECT SELLING. Perhaps you can, too! 


Check your product against the requirements listed 
at the right, then write us at once. Our representa- 
tive will, without obligation, analyze your sales pos- 
sibilities in this field and answer your questions. 


Advertising Agencies: Send for copies of these maga- 
zines. Many of your clients can use them profitably. 
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Does Your Product 
Meet These 


Requirements? 


1 Can it be demonstrated 
* before the prospects’ eyes? 


2 Is it portable and the unit 
* of retail sale not over 
$10.00? 


3 Is it a specialty, preferably 
* not usually found in 
stores? 


4 Is the retail price at least 
* double the manufacturing 
cost? 


q Has your product unusual 
selling features which the 
salesman can stress in his selling 


talk? 


6 Are you equipped to man- 

* ufacture on a large enough 
scale to fill orders in great 
volume? 








OPPORTUNITY — EXTRA MONEY — SPARE TIME MONEY MAKING — HOW TO SELL— SALESOLOGY 


Clhe DIRECT SELLING PUBLISHERS 


Two Million Profe. 


sstonal Go-Getter Readers Every Month 


565 FIFTH AVENUE --- NEW YORK 
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Changing American 
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' Building Practice | 
! ! 
! {More than 119,000 homes now Celotexed} : 
| 


IVE years ago, the new degree of home 

comfort and economy that Celotex made 

possible, challenged all previous notions 
of house construction. 


Today there is no question about the effect it 
is having on American building practice. Al- 
ready more than 119,000 new homes have been 
Celotexed. Sales have multiplied 29 times 
since 1922. 


These facts establish Celotex as a basic 
industry. 


Its market is not limited to homes of any class 
or size. Every home owner wants the increased 
comfort and substantial fuel-savings that Celotex 
brings. And every home owner can afford them. 


To meet this fast growing demand is a prac- 
tically unlimited annual supply of bagasse, the 
cane fibre from which Celotex is made. The pro- 
duction of Celotex is now on the basis of 
350,000,000 square feet per year. Many of 
America’s leading business men are identified 
with its success. 


Complete information about this fast-growing 
basic industry may be secured by addressing 
Dept. M- 167,The Celotex Company, 645 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


CELOTEX. 


| INSULATING LUMBER | 
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priced foreign merchandise in this 
country, solve the problem oj 
Europe’s payment with goods of its 
current indebtedness to America. But 
nothing of the kind has happened, 
So far as the facts have thus far wit. 
nessed, the theory is exploded.” 

The advancing prices and the ac. 
companying speculation for the rise, 
which superabundant credit facilities 
have from time to time made possible 
since 1924 in land values, for in- 
stance, and on the Stock Exchange, 
have not touched the markets for 
commodities. 


How to Halt Decline 


One other possible cause for a 
change in the direction of industrial 
prices has been pointed out by the 
Iron Age. Assuming that the recent 
fall in staple prices has resulted from 
“the country’s excess capacity under 
post-war readjustment” and from ab- 
sence of competitive bidding by con- 
sumers, that careful trade observer 
lately reminded its readers that the 
pre-war movement of prices may re- 
turn “if producers, under moderate 
or less than moderate prices, refrain 


from building new capacity and, in | 


something like the old-time way, the 
country wakes up to find existing 
plant unequal to the demand upon 
it.” But while making this conditional 
prophecy, the Iron Age itself admit- 
ted that “repetition of the well-re- 
membered upswings in bookings and 
in prices is not likely to come soon.” 
Reports of expenditure on plant cer- 
tainly bear out this last conclusion. 
The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s expenditure in 1926 for “addi- 
tions, extensions and improvements” 
amounted to $76,060,000 as against 
$60,762,000 in 1923 and $41,999,000 
in 1913, and the recent scale of out- 
lay is fairly representative of the 
general policy of producers. 
Whether judged by the history of 
other periods of readjustment after 
a destructive war, or by the visible 
tendencies of the moment, or by the 
actual relation of potential supply 
and potential demand, the probabili- 
ties would appear to favor continu- 
ance of a gradual decline in prices. 
Advance in grain or cotton prices 
is always possible in the vicissitudes 
of a year’s production; but that will 
not affect the market for manufac- 
tured products, except in so far as a 
larger demand for them may be cre- 
ated in the farming communities. 
It will be observed that the recent 
continuous decline has _ occurred 
along with increase of actual con- 
sumption of such goods to probably 
the highest point on record. If cun- 
sumption were for. any reason to 
slacken, the tendency towards lower 
prices would naturally be accelerated. 
There would remain the possibility 
that the experience of the last few 
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years might be repeated; that still 
iower prices might further extend 
the area of consumption and, along 
with increasing economies in pro- 
duction, sustain the recent scale of 
business profits. But the practical 
question would nevertheless exist, 
whether there is not some limit for 
progressive lowering of production 
costs. 

In some important industries that 
limit seems, by the testimony of the 
trade itself, to have been closely ap- 
proached already. The relatively 
very high rate of wages has had un- 
doubtedly great influence on con- 
sumption and that influence should 
continue; but the recent declaration 
of the Secretary of Labor that “what 
we want in America is increased 
wages” and that “this opinion is 
shared by leading business men and 
economists throughout the country,” 
must surely be taken with some res- 
ervation. If not, then the doubling 
of the wage scale would be the way 
out of the possible dilemma—which 
is reductio ad absurdum. 

The downward readjustment of 
industrial prices is at present a world- 
wide phenomenon and no foreign 
market appears to foresee its termin- 
ation; recourse of producers, on a 
wholly unexampled scale, to interna- 
tional “cartels,” with the avowed 
purpose of arresting or modifying 
the decline, has been the outstanding 
economic phenomenon of the period 
in Europe. 


No Serious Reaction Visible 


For the United States there for- 
tunately exist on the present occa- 
sion, and probably will continue to 
exist, offsetting considerations of 
great and perhaps controlling im- 
portance. Quite apart from those 
aspects of the American trade posi- 
tion which have already been re- 
cited, which were the real cause of 
our present industrial prosperity and 
which may or may not turn out later 
to have reached ‘their maximum of 
influence, there would in any case re- 
main the exceptionally easy credit 
created for the American market by 
our new banking system and our re- 
lations with the outside world; the 
unprecedentedly wide diffusion in this 
country of individual wealth, and the 
fact that “hand-to-mouth” buying and 
close adjustment of production to 
consumption have removed the old- 
fashioned menace of heaped-up in- 
ventories of unsold goods which 
might, on a definite slackening of 
trade, be forced on the market at a 
heavy sacrifice. 

_The prevalent belief that under no 
circumstances now visible is there 
reason to apprehend repetition of the 
Sweeping and demoralizing trade re- 
actions of 1921, of 1914, or even of 
1903, is well-grounded. 





Overhead Valves 


For many years Wisconsin en- 
gineers have specialized on over- 
head-valve motor design. They 
knew it was superior in theory— 
and they have proved it superior 
in practice. 


To the overhead-valve principle 
is largely due the surpassing per- 
formance of Wisconsin Motors— 
their famous “More Power per 
Cubic Inch” — their notable 
economy of fuel and oil—their 
long life and low service costs. 


Wisconsin Motors—Four or Six, 
20-horse to 120—will do a better 
job for you than any comparable 
motors — whether you power 
with them a truck, bus, tractor or 
construction machine. And we 
stand ready to prove it. 


May we send you the facts 
and figures? 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Motors are built in a full 
range of Sixes and Fours, from 2 

to 120 H.P. for trucks, busses, 
tractors and construction ma- 

chinery, including models 

housed as industrial units. 


Mention of 
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cA. Life » Saver for Busy Business CNen: 


CWS 


Ce 


This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by short, concise analyses, on later pages 
of each issue, by well-known and authoritative specialists in the more important 


eral rate of industrial activity show 

no current changes of material 
degree from the status prevailing around 
the close of last month, which might be 
characterized as satisfactory in most lines, 
but practically nowhere up to the levels of 
late last year and early in 1927. 

There have been few changes in basic 
conditions and where rates of production 
and distribution have made notable turns 
these have in most cases been on the side 
«uf lower volumes, due in large measure, 
liowever, to the usual seasonal lethargy 
vecompanying the summer months. 

Several new aspects of over- 


B USINESS conditions and the gen- 


financial and commodity divisions. 


tions to about 75 per cent., a drop of 15 
per cent. since May while independents 
have shut down to about 68 per cent. com- 
pared with around 75 per cent. im May. 

May production of passenger cars and 
trucks in this country was about 396,000 
units, slightly below the previous month 
and 23,000 cars below the record for May, 
1926. 

Interest rates have given some indica- 
tions of firming up, especially around the 
close of last month when call money got 
up to a 5 per cent. renewal rate for the 
first time since January. Time money 
has advanced fractionally. 


The losses appear to overbalance the 
gains both in numbers and in volume, 
however, and it seems quite probable 
that May net operating income will fall 
moderately below the same month last 
year. A figure of perhaps around $85,- 
000,000 seems in prospect when all reports 
are in, as compared with $73,600,000 in 
April of the present year and with slightly 
over $88,000,000 in the corresponding 
month of 1926. 


Lower Profits 


HERE is little doubt that reduced coal 
loadings accompanying the bituminous 
coal strike in the union mines, 





production have made their ap- 


and the wage increases granted 





pearance in the past month and 
have affected unfavorably the 
selling prices of basic products. 
Following the drastic results of 
overproduction in the domestic 


Highlights of the News 


California to Honolulu Flight...... 48 


on most of the roads since last 
year are two factors currently 
combining to restrict net profits 
of the Class I roads. 

Full results of the interruption 





petroleum industry there have de- 
veloped somewhat kindred situa- 
@ons in both sugar and rubber. 


Pegging Prices 


T is notable that both of these 

commodities have had their 
prices pegged at perhaps artificial 
levels through restriction of pro- 
duction by large factors. The 
movement towards lower prices 
in both sugar and rubber may be 
only temporary but at least it 
has questioned the efficacy of 
such artificial restriction unless 
understandings are entered into 
by all possible sources of supply. 
That is the point that has been 
previously overlooked in restric- 
tive pegging of the sugar and 


Steel Orders Lowest in 17 Years.. 44 
Oil Output Still Near Record...... 49 
Flies or Worms for Coolidge Trout? 50 
Time Money Shows Firmer Tone.. 46 


Geneva Disarmament Conference... 51 
Introducing the New Section on 
re ee 47 
Commodities New Low for Three 
ny: cena 45 
Canadian Trade Shows Large Gains 50 
Belgium Lowers Discount Rate.... 51 
Why the Weakness in Rubber?.... 49 
Fifty Million Miles by Air......... 48 


Extra Congress Session Unlikely.... 50 
Reasons for Record Brokerage Loans 47 
Germany Has Unfavorable Trade 


in coal shipments did not come 
into active effect until about the 
middle of May when surplus 
stocks from the union mines had 
been loaded and shipped. The 
result was that car loadings dur- 
ing the first couple weeks of 
that month averaged consider- 
ably ahead of last year but for 
the balance of May they dipped 
rapidly to levels appreciably be- 
low 1926. 

That movement is still in 
effect and car loadings are cur- 
rently running from 2 to 3 per 
cent. behind the totals fer cor- 
responding weeks of the previous 
year. The weekly figures have 
snapped back above the million- 


rubber markets. 

Summer dullness has manifest- 
ed itself particularly in the steel 
industry. Castings, plates and 




















various other shapes are holding 
up in satisfactory demand and 
there is a somewhat better inquiry for 
third quarter structural needs. But 
in general orders and rates of pro- 
duction have been on the decline since 
the beginning of May and some of the 
most reliable authorities predict no upturn 
in the industry before early September. 


HE Steel Corporation is expected to 
show another decline in its unfilled 
orders. The loss will probably not be as 
large as in the previous month but it is 
worthy of note that business on the com- 
pany’s books is already at the lowest level 
in the last 17 years. 
The Corporation has reduced its opera- 

















May Net Income Appears Moderately 
Below Last Year. Car Loadings 
Down for June 


fy pe awry the May returns of Class 
I railroad systems are by no means 
complete the individual statements for 
that month are in process of issuance at 
this writing. Thus far they give no very 
adequate basis for judgment on final 
figures for that month. 





Balance of 1% Billion Marks..... 51 car mark but are currently run- 
Municipal Airport for New York... 47 ak around eee 035, . 
Zz : week compared with about 1,055,- 
Italy Feels Pinch of Deflation...... 51 000 cars in the same weeks of 
1926. 
Car Loadings 


As regards the individual classifications 
miscellaneous freight and grain are 
holding up well ahead of last year but 
all of the other divisions show moderate 
declines with coal loadings, forest prod- 
ucts, ore and coke displaying rather large 
losses from the same weeks of 1926. 
Despite the moderate drop in total car 
loadings in current weeks of the present 
year these figures are still holding at the 
highest figures for the season in any year 
of railroad history with the single excep- 
tion of last year which set up almost con- 
stant high records for the domestic in- 
dustry. 
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Low Levels Since 1924 but Cotton 
Resists Selling Pressure 
= reaction which was noted around 

the close of last month in general 
commodity prices, has continued thus far 
in the present period and in many cases 
has wiped out the gains which individual 
commodities made during the recovery of 
late April and most of May. 


Mo. Ye. 
Latest he Lig A 
%s Index ...ccccee 187.221 182. 188. 
iene 124265 12.4405 12.7594 


The monthly indexes have not yet re- 
flected the decline of late June and early 
July, though the weekly figures show a 
more current basis for observing the ex- 
tent of the decline. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities has declined a 
full point in a single week, after holding 
comparatively steady, or a little higher, 
over a period of about six weeks. The 
latest figure for the index is about 139.3, 
fractionally below the year’s previous low 
of 139.6 which was registered around the 
middle of last March and therefore bring- 
ing the index down to new low levels for 
the past three years. 


HE reaction has been consistent 

throughout most of the staple com- 
modity list, but the grain classification has 
perhaps reflected the largest price changes 
after its advance during most of May and 
the early part of June. Wheat has been 
under rather heavy selling pressure dur- 
ing the past three weeks and current prices 
for the September option are again around 
$1.30 per bushel, or a loss of about 5 cents 
since the close of last month. Corn has 
dropped about 2 cents, and oats a little 
over one cent a bushel. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





aWks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, September........... $1.39 $144 = $1.33 
Corn, September............- 1.00 1.02 75 
Oate, Sentember ......c0c00e 46 47 38 
Cotton, Mid., Octoker....... 16.91 16.63 18.60 
PE ote tiandnsosesaeanens 7.70 8.70 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio 20 
Sugar, Gran -057 
Beef, Family 22.50 
Iron, 2X, Phila. 23.50 
Steel, Pitts. 35.00 
EMRE, oeceikseetress<sanbaosas< 8.25 
CE. bn énictersicnsonecerdvan 13.75 
Zinc, E. St. Louis 22 7.20 
YEE eee .00 75 = 61.88 
Rubber, September ........ 36% 37% «4 
Crude Oil, Mid.-Cont........ .97 7 2.05 
rrr 19 19 .21 


In the face of general selling of com- 
modities, cotton prices have again shown 
an example of their usual firmness, and 
the October option has even made head- 
way towards higher prices thus far in the 
present month, 
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apace of crude petroleum 
continues close to the highest levels 
on record, despite nation wide effort at 
curtailment, especially in the Seminole Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. Production in this field 
as well as in the new California region 
has shown small gains rather than any 
decline in the past 2 weeks. And although 
the current low prices for crude and re- 
fined petroleum appear to have discounted 
the current plethora, there is certainly no 
general tendency for any recovery in quota- 
tions. 


Oil Prices 


There have been some scattered advances 
in individual districts but they are gen- 
erally offset by further concessions in other 
districts and the quotations stand firm 
near the low levels representing only about 
half of the selling price current around 
the beginning of the past year. 

The rubber market has continued active 
during the past couple weeks with prices 
still pursuing the rather rapid downward 
movement which began around the first of 
June. Latest quotations show a decline of 
over a full cent a pound from those pre- 
vailing around the close of last month. 
The rallies which have developed are 
short-lived and seem more in the nature 
of technical recoveries rather than any 
basic strength from trade buyers. 
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Boston, 49 Federal Street 
New York, 120 Broadway 
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Chicago, First National Bank Bidg. 
San Francisco. Holbrook Bidg 


BUILDINGS x 
RECENT WORK 
1. Bennings Station, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
Washington, D. C., 75,000 Kw. Extension 
2. Long Beach Station, Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
3. Bartlett’s Ferry Development, Columbus Electric & 


Power Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Baker River Development, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle, Washington 

Twin Cities Plant, Ford Motor Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


The First National Bank of Boston, Buenos Aires 
Branch, Buenos Aires, Argentine 


STONE & WEBSTER 


O R A T E D 


Pittsburgh, Union Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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HE miscellaneous metals have also 
taken part in the decline but they have 
resisted selling pressure better than many 
of the staple commodities. Copper shows 
perhaps the largest loss, and is selling 
around 12% cents compared with 1234 to 
13 around the close of last month. Tin 
has also declined about 34 of a cent but 
zinc has held very firm and is practically 
unchanged from its previous prices. 

















Interest Rates Show First Tendency 
Toward Firmness for Many Months. 
Brokers’ Loans Still Large 


~~ the first time in many months the 
money market has given a slight in- 
dication of firmer tendencies. The move- 
ment may be merely temporary—certainly 
it is slight—but it is unquestionably sig- 
nificant in the light of the long downward 
course of interest rates and the tremendous 
part which easy money has played in the 
speculative and investment ‘markets during 
the past twelve months. 





; 2Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Ce EN: ccscscdiacaces 44%o  —4%% =A 
60-90 day time ...... -.. 4% 4 4% 
Commercial Paper ....... 4% 4% 4 
New York Rediscount ... 4 4 3% 


With practically no warning from the 
call money market and other channels of 
financial accommodation the trading rate 
on 60 to 90 day time money has advanced 
from its previous levels of 434 to 4% per 
cent. to current prices at 41%4 to 45 per 
cent. 


Firmer Money Rates 


The change is largely seasonal perhaps 
but it is significant that most of the 
classifications in the money market are 
moderately higher now than they were at 
the same time last year and if seasonal 
trends follow their usual course this sum- 
mer, rates may be expected to pursue a 
gradually rising trend from now on until 
the end of the year. 

At this writing commercial paper and 
bankers acceptances are still holding firm 
at their previous low levels and even call 
money has displayed considerable ease for 
this season of the year. It is felt, how- 
ever, in authoritative circles that these 
classifications may also develop somewhat 
higher selling prices in the near future, 
though nothing like an actual stringency is 
to be anticipated. 


Brokers’ Loans 
Ts rapid and surprisingly persistent 
advance in brokers’ loans may not be 
so important from a purely technical 
standpoint at this season of the year as it 
was a year ago last January but it is ex- 
erting an unquestioned psychological effect 
and may even find some reflection in 
strengthening rates for time funds. 


Weekly figures of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank have shown increasing 
totals for credit accommodation to- the 
brokerage fraternity for over 3 months 
and while the recent gains have not been 
so large as those around the close of last 
month, the total volume of loans has 
broken through into new high ground for 
American financial history. 


Recent figures show total brokers’ loans 
at close to $3,160,000,000, a gain of more 





than $40,000,000 in a single week and ap- 
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oximately $18,000,000 more than the 
previous peak which was reached during 
the opening month of 1926. 


pr 


yARIOUS theories are being advanced 
\ to explain the rapid gains in these 
important figures in some way which will 
not react too unfavorably against security 
speculation. Chief among these is the un- 
; ned fact that new security offer- 
ings, especially in the bond field, have 
been at record levels for the past few 
months. They have been coming out 
faster than the public could absorb them 
and the result is a rather large balance 
of such issues which must be carried by 
the underwriters. 

Basis For High Figures 

Such a situation undoubtedly is reflected 
in larger brokerage loans but on the other 
hand there is even less doubt that the 
greater part of the advances in such figures 
are mere reflection of public buying of 
securities in the more or less speculative 
markets. 

3ank clearings continue to show large 
gains over the corresponding periods of 
last year with weekly totals running about 
$1,300,000,000 or 10 per cent. greater in 
1927. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
27 


questic 


lew Worle ic.i<Sassen ,797,230,000 $6,097,529,000 
ee +70 909) 601,293,000 
Philadelphia ..........- 592,563,000 541,285,000 
Cleveland ....ccccscsece 789,498,000 697,104,000 
Richmond, 202400s00055% 320,179,000 314,274,000 
Dileata, .2ccsaandsauenes 260,224,000 260,546,000 
CHICEBO civcccecaccsecns 1,486,149,000 1,391,564,000 
St, Legis <crancseteetos ,174,000 304,828,000 
Minneapolis ........... 171,777,000 167,200,000 
Kansas CRY .0s0acsses 478,000 306,865,000 
TOROS caus kavesusaawese 167,657,000 163,596,000 
San Francisco ........ 756,416,000 244, 





Totals 
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New York Wakes Up and Looks 
Around for an Airport. Total Mile- 
age of U. S. Flyers Last Year. 

RADUALLY the name of Col. 

Charles A. Lindbergh is disappearing 
from front-page headlines but it is merely 
a relative process. The new impetus which 
his trans-Atlantic flight has given to the 
field of aviation is indestructible—the re- 
sults and ramifications of that new inter- 
est will continue in the front-page head- 
lines no matter what happens to the Fly- 
ing Colonel. 

One of the most significant aspects of 
the new impetus in aviation is New York 
City’s sudden realization of a locally long- 
felt need for an adequate municipal air- 
port. Well over 4,000 of such ports are 
now scattered across the United States 
with a good percentage owned by munici- 
palities. New York has finally awakened 
to its need aud numerous sites are now 
being proposed and calls for plans con- 
sidered. 





Airport For New York 


Ts site which has gained most favor 
with New York planners is the sec- 


tion known as East Island in Jamaica 
Bay. This land is owned by the munici- 
pality and on it could be constructed a 
field at least a mile square exclusive of 
hangars, terminals and other necessary 
buildings, 


Che Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced total mileage figures for official 





SALES SUCCESS 
with Autopoint 
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ESULTS are all that count. In our business our results de- 
R pend upon YOURS. And we know by the great growth 
of the Autopoint business for advertising purposes, that those 
who use Autepoint to build their sales are successful. Repeat 
orders, over and over again, substantiate this. 


If you have not learned the interesting Autopoint proposition, 
we urge you to mail the coupon for full information. A beautiful 
sample Autopoint, the world’s simplest pencil, will be sent you, 
too. This offer is limited to business executives, sales heads . . . 


purchasing agents. 


How Autopoint Builds 


Autopoint is successful because it is intrinsically valuable— because 
uo one but appreciates its merit once they have tried it. Autopoint is 
never thrown away. Of what other advertisement can you say this? 


Your salesmen present Autopoint with the name of your com- 
pany, and a selling message, permanently stamped on its barrel. 
Your prospect is impressed. Autopoint stays in his pocket. 


Each day your message is a reminder of you countless times. 


The increasing use of Autopoint by the thousands of firms 


that use it as a definite part of their selling plan, is its best 


recommendation. 


Let us send you complete information. There is no obligation. 
At least find out what Autopoint can do, and where it fits into 
your plans. Why not mail the coupon today? 




















Mail 
Coupon 


for sample 
Autopoint 
Offer to 


executives only 























: AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

| 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

: Without obligation, please send sample Auto- 
“The Better Pencil”? point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 
' 3 Big Features ties 

i] 

: Cannot “jam”—protected by patent.| 5; 

H But one simple moving part. Nothing 

1 to go wrong. No repairs. : 

: @ Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, Title 

i light-weight material. 

1 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.”’ yo | Se ee ee 
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stocks and bonds until you have read 
the latest issue of the Business Economic 
Digest—many stocks should establish new 
high records during the balance of 1927. 
Throughout the past year and a half we 
consistently maintained a bullish position 
on long-term bonds and_ investment 
stocks, enabling our clients to make sub- 
stantial profits from specific recommen- 
dations. 

March a year ago we advised the pur- 


chase of General Motors, U. S. Steel and 
many of the rails. 


A consensus of opinion 


has proved to be the most reliable 
guide. Mail the coupon today for 
a complimentary copy of the cur- 
rent Digest containing valuable 
information concerning the mar- 

ket outlook, together with the 

outlook for over 150 stocks. 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 


134 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 
Without obligation mail me your cur- 
rent Digest and your booklet, ‘“When 
Experts Disagree.’’ 
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Curb 


Securities 


We are distributing a 
30-page booklet 
which contains high 
and low prices for 
1926 and 1927, Par 
Values, Dividends, 
Income Yields, Ex- 
Dividend Dates, etc., 
on active stocks 
traded on the New 
York Curb Market 
and other leading 
Exchanges. 


Copy furnished on request. 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 



































Salesmen Wanted 
Opening for Security Salesman. Write, giving 
age, experience, to Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, Ithaca, New York. 




















Established 1884 
ENNEDY & CO. 


72 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


High Grade Bonds Bought on 
Partial Payment Plan 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter will be mailed on request 
without obligation. 

















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








42 Broadway New York 




















I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing te establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
| advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 
can safely do business. 


Investors Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Sth Ave., New York City 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions 
concerning investments. 
The fee is $2 for each se- 
curity, or $5 for three. Let- 
ters should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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flying in the United States last year. Aj; 
service operators, engaged in sightsecing 
exhibition, photography and miscellaneoys 
flights account for nearly 19,000,000 miles, 
Postoffice and contract mail plane opera- 
tors add another 4,500,000 miles and tour- 
ing and cross-country flying is computed at 
about 90,000 miles, bringing the total of 
non-military flying to slightly over 23, 
000,000 miles. 


Oy planes, including the National 
Guard, did nearly 17,000,000 and 
Navy planes another 8,000,000 with Coast 
Guard flights adding about 16,000 miles. 
Military flying was thus only about 2. 
000,000 miles more than non-military mile- 
age and the total recorded distance cov- 
ered by all planes operating in the United 
States during 1926 is placed at 48,443,992 
miles. 
Hopping on the Pacific 


RANS-OCEANIC flights are becom- 

ing almost as common as swimming 
the English Channel since Col. Lind- 
bergh’s pioneering feat. | Commander 
Richard Byrd is the latest to negotiate the 
Atlantic, demonstrating also by his un- 
fortunate landing, the damages of fog, a 
point stressed by Mr. Guggenheim in his 
article in this issue. 

Even the Pacific has been partially con- 
quered by the successful flight of Lieu- 
tenants Maitland and Hegenberger from 
Oakland, California, to Honolulu in their 
big Army Fokker, a distance of about 
2,400 miles and the longest over-water 
non-stop flight yet attempted. 




















Grains Generally Reactionary but 
Cotton Prices Hold Firm. Corn 
Also Recovers on News 


UTSIDE factors of a statistical na- 
ture, especially cables from Europe, 
have shown no decided changes of a bear- 
ish character in recent weeks but the most 
powerful motives in grain trading have 
apparently been of a psychological nature. 
At any rate, there has been heavy selling 
in nearly all classifications and _ losses 
range from 4 cents in wheat to less than 
a cent in rye and the smaller grains. 
Better weather conditions have been gen- 
eral throughout the domestic growing 
states and this situation, as well as the be- 
ginning of the movement of the new crop 
toward market, has been the chief apparent 
reason for the decline in wheat quotations. 


Cotton Holds Firm 


C OTTON prices, on the other hand, 
have held up in gratifying fashion. 
This staple was perhaps entitled to the 
late June reaction which came to most 
commodities after their May advances. 
But in cotton the reactionary tendencies 
soon disappeared and the market has been 
firm to strong during most of the present 
month. There was some hesitancy around 
beginning of the July notices but most fu- 
ture options are currently 30 to 40 points 
above the levels of last month. 

Corn outlook is still somewhat beclouded 
and there have been price recessions here, 
in sympathy with general grain market 
weakness, but good buying has entered the 
pit on days of substantial declines and Sep- 
tember options have recovered rather 
strongly to above the dollar mark on 
rumors of a contracted crop. 
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bber Exports Gaining from Non- 
ype Fo Section and Prices Go 
Lower. Oil Output Still Near 
Record 


UBBER—Various harmless theories 

have been advanced for the rather un- 
expected weakness in rubber quotations 
since the beginning of May, including 
rumors that the domestic pool would dis- 
band and throw its accumulated supplies 
on the market, as well as that Great Brit- 
ain was considering abolition of the Stev- 
enson laws for export restriction. 

Both of these rumors were not much 
else than that and have been promptly 
branded as such. Prices have recovered 
slightly but are still more than a full cent 
below the levels prevailing around the be- 
ginning of the month. 


RLD EXPORTS of RUBBER 
™ (In thousands of Tons ) 
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| iene appears more plausible at the 
YY base of the market weakness in this 
commodity is a combination of the motor 
slump in this country, the unused export 
coupons from last year in the British ex- 
porting dominions and, most important of 
all, the general feeling that British restric- 
tion by artificial means will not work out 
any better than such pegging schemes 
usually do, 

The accompanying chart shows clearly 
what is now going on—British restriction 
is reducing British dominion exports but 
the pegging of crude prices at uneconomic 
jevels is leading to rapid gains in other 
production and will quite likely defeat its 
own ends, 


ETROLEUM—Total production of 


domestic crude is still advancing to 
new weekly highs and the latest daily aver- 
age is close to 2,510,000 barrels and a new 
high record in the history of the industry. 
Pipe line and tank farm storage has in- 
creased nearly 9,500,000 barrels in a single 
month or over 300,000 barrels per day. 














Business and Crops Improve with 
Better Weather. Foreign Trade 
Figures Show Large Gains 
[MPROVED weather conditions, espe- 

cially through the Prairie provinces 
have not only bettered the outlook for the 
8rain crops but have given an added im- 
eu to general business conditions. 
hough the area devoted to wheat this 
_ is probably not over 18,000,000 acres 
the area devoted to the coarse grains has 
Increased Proportionately and growth has 
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IT’S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 


z ‘N OW the whole world 


talks the language of this 
younger generation, follows 
their fashions, plays their 
flashing games—and obviously 
takes their opinion on tobacco 
matters very seriously, for 
the younger set’s most favored 
brand is the largest selling 
quality cigarette in the world! 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 














Scotts 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the ch ped —and i f 

a Toxue ant lawn like the “desp treen + or 


Turkish carpet. Read al! it 
tip in our illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.” 
ed on request. 


O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
564 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 





tts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 














International Securities 
Corporation of America 


For information about this 
tnvestment trust, address 












AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 







A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
1 Federal Street 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 





been rapid. 
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Garter 


Only in the Boston can you get the 
Agrippa Web. The new ventilated 
open mesh web with non-skid back 
which prevents slipping even when 
worn very loose. 


Single and Double Grip 
50c and 65c everywhere 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
How Did Your Garters Look This A.M.? 
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50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 


vice the Nation’s 
Telephones ~ 


NOUGH wire to encircle the 
earth more than 2,000 times 
is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 
daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground—representing an invest- 
ment of more than half a billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 
Bell System Securities. 





The stock of A. T. & T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘Some- Financial Facts.’ 








SECURITIES CO. he 





D.F. Houston, President | 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 











































B. C. Forbes, editor of FORBES MAGAZINE, has interviewed 
hundreds of business and financial leaders; he has studied their 
careers; he has dug deep into their methods. He has found 
out why they reached their present position of wealth and 
power; he has discovered how they made their financial mark. 
Mr. Forbes has eliminated those phases that are peculiar only 
to the individual genius of business. He has selected only 
those principles, methods and practices which you can apply at 
once to your lasting profit. 


You will find them all in B. C. Forbes’ 


invigorating and inspiring book 


Keys To Success 


How to Develop Your Personal Ability 
We Shall Gladly Send a Copy on Ten Days’ Approval 


120 Fifth Avenue Forbes New York, N. Y, 
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The lumber industry has received some 
large orders in recent weeks and shows a 
generally better tone and inquiry for stee] 
and iron is also being aided by mining, 
petroleum and railroad activities. May 
production of passenger cars was 22,000 
and trucks amounted to 3,720 units com- 
pared with less than 21,000 passenger cars 
and only about 3,500 trucks in the cor- 
responding month of last year. 


Wheat Estimates 
J erwin eats there have been some 
late increases in estimates of Cana- 
dian wheat acreage it is generally con- 
ceded that Manitoba is off about 23 per 
cent., Saskatchewan is down from 10 to 
15, and Alberta has reduced about 10 per 
cent. as compared with last season’s acre- 
age. 
Despite these declines some authorities 
are still optimistic for a large crop, based 
on “late seeding” during the current sea- 
son and place estimates for the final yield 
as high as 400,000,000 bushels compared 
with the record yield of only 458,000,000 
bushels in 1923. 
Trade returns for the Dominion during 
April and May are very favorable and 
show an increase in commerce of more 
than $50,000,000 over the same two months 
of last year. Exports account for $36,- 
000,000 of this gain, chiefly in agricul- 
tural products. 
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Lively Discussion nent Fishing. 
Extra Session of Congress Does Not 
Appear Likely. — Receipts 

own 


G *MBOLICAL of mid-summer _leth- 
argy in the nation’s capital is one 
of the leading questions under discussion in 
relation to the chief executive. The argu- 
ments revolve about the moot question of 
whether Black Hills trout are more amen- 
able to worms or flies—or whether they 
are willing to bite at anything so long as 
it is offered by the first gentleman of the 
land. 

Anyway, President Coolidge is resting, 
fishing and going to church, but also finds 
time to keep his finger on developments at 
Geneva and Washington which might in- 
fluence his decision on an early convention 
of Congress this fall. 


No Extra Session of Congress 

ORRECTION should in this matter 

be made of the erroneous impression 
given last issue in this section that an 
extra session of Congress had already been 
called by the President. The earlier state- 
ment was based upon a premature and 
false news report. The President has an- 
nounced no official call for such an extra 
session and at this writing it does not ap- 
pear likely that he will do so. } 

That the problem of farm relief is still 
very decidedly an important issue with Mr. 
Coolidge is shown by his anticipated pres- 
ence at the great convention of farmers 
from four states which will meet in South 
Dakota within a few days. It is expected 
that the President will there make even 
more clear his stand on the farmer prob- 
lem. 

May revenue collections fell under 4 
billion dollars this year and were more 
than $8,000,000 less than the $106,000,- 
000 collected in the same month of last 
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| Hes would 
you attle 


15,000 
greasy, orimy ‘ 


il 


rT; 
H ERE’S HOW” the Highland Park 
(Michigan) State Bank does it: ; 

“Every day,” says Mr. C. H. Ewing, 
“at least 7,500 people—sometimes 10,000 
—track up our 4,000 sq. ft. of marble 
floor. Many are employed in the Ford 
Motor Co. machine and foundry shops 
across the street. Their shoes are 
greasy, grimy, dirty. But our FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machines, followed by a single 
mopping, leave the floors spotless!” 

Not content alone with mastering that 
job, FINNELL equipment has been sav- 
ing this bank $1,000 in labor cost yearly 
since 1919. Enough to pay for the ma- 
chines twice every year. 

There are FINNELL models that will 
solve your floor problems in like manner 
—whether you have 500 sq. ft. to clean or 
500,000. 

You can use the FINNELL to wax and 
polish, too, where needed. Also to com- 
pletely refinish worn spots. Works easi- 
ly, quietly, speedily. 




















A—Section of ne well-cleaned floor. 
Dirt remains in Discoloration has set in. 
B—Cleaned the FINNELL way. Spotless, invit- 
ing, preserved. This test on your floors will 
reveal how much can and 
should be. 


Send for story of dividend- 
paying floors 
Explains how to secure greatest 
utility and beauty from your 
floors most economically—whether 
they are marble, tile, wood, 
linoleum, terrazzo, cork, rubber, 
wood blocks, cement, etc. Free 
on request. Have 
your secretary write. . 
now. FINNELL 
SYSTEM, 
INC., 37 

Elkhart, 
Ind 


a ee offices Pe 
rinci cities oO 
we S.A. Fac- 
tories, Elk- 
hart, _ Ind., 
and Ottawa, 
Ont., Can.) 


F | LL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
lt waxes H pdolishes Ht scrubs 
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The Friendly Three Argue Naval 
Limitation at Geneva. Germany Not 
Worried Over Unfavorable Trade 
Balance 


ENEVA NAVAL LIMITATION 
CONFERENCE—In a general way 
Great Britain appears to have brought 
theories to this important conference 
which differ from those of both Japan and 
the United States. The latter country is 
advocating extension of the famous 5-5-3 
agreement to cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines and other combatant types of ship. 
The British view is firstly that it would 
be better to readjust the former agree- 
ments of the Washington conference on 
battleships and leave the question of small- 
er boats open at this time, and secondly, 
as a corrollary, that England’s position as 
a maritime and far-flung empire, entitles 
her to more than the 5-5-3 ratio of fight- 
ing craft. 


Friendly Disputes 


IPLOMATIC arguments go on 

apace, but the conference is notable 
for its friendly character. Gentlemen are 
in argument at Geneva—they are proud 
but not arrogant—they are sincere and not 
bitter—and the world is confident of great 
things yet to come from the second In- 


ternational Conference on Naval Disarm- 
ament. 


prem engehcnges is still disappointing- 
ly slow but employment figures are 
showing steady betterment. The latest 
figures on foreign trade show an import 
balance of over 700,000,000 francs, com- 
pared with a favorable balance of 70,000,- 
000 francs in the same month of 1926. 


(AE teprovement in the 
Reichsbank condition since raising 
of the bank rate last month has not been 
as rapid as was hoped. The anticipated 
influx of foreign capital has not materi- 
alized but within the last week or two there 
have been signs of improvement in the re- 
serve ratios. 

Railway traffic shows a good advance 
and textile industry is running close to 


capacity while genera] industry continues 
to improve. 


Unfavorable Trade Balance 


‘AY trade figures show an excess of 
imports amounting to nearly 340,- 
000,000 marks, bringing the totals thus far 
this year to over one and one-half billion 
marks. Authorities abroad express no 
great concern, however, and attribute the 
rapid rise in imports to uneven demand for 
raw materials which will result in heavy 
exports later in the year. 


Belgium Lowers Bank Rate 


ELGIUM—tThe National Bank of 
Belgium has lowered its rediscount 
rate from 5% to 5 per cent. This is the 
third such reduction since the beginning 
of the present year when the rate stood 
at 6% per cent. 


| pdga 5 deflation policy goes on 
apace with contraction of the currency 
resulting either in falling prices and cur- 
tailment of profits or in continued high 
prices and consequent stagnation of in- 
dustry. 
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A 
fortunate port 


for 


South American 
trade 





As the immense resources of South 
America are opened up to the world, 
Jacksonville will continue to have a larg- 
er share of this commerce than any other 
South Atlantic port. Half-way to the 
Panama Canal, its harbor is among the 
finest in America. 


Five years ago, no coffee was brought 
into Jacksonville. In 1926, $6,223,800 
worth was imported. Nitrate from Chili, 
wool, hides and prepared meats from 
Argentina, sugar from Cuba, and rubber 
from Brazil and Central America are 
imported to Jacksonville in increasing 
quantities. The total value of water- 
borne traffic has advanced from $22,119,- 
000 in 1900 to more than $500,000,000 in 
1926, with every indication that the fig- 
ure for this year will be still higher. 


Served by nine trunk-line railroads, 
Jacksonville is the flourishing manufac- 
turing and distributing center of a vast 
and prosperous territory—the new South- 
east. It is a delightful residential city, 
with well-paved streets, blooming gar- 
dens and parks, and year-round facilities 
for outdoor recreation and sport. 


Plan now to spend your vacation here 
this year! A visit to Jacksonville will 
prove a revelation to you of its advan- 
tages as a place to live. Write us for 
further information and for booklet with 
hotel rates. Address Believers in Jack- 
sonville, P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville 





“An association of representative business men 

incorporated for the single e of community 

advertising. Affiliated wit acksonville Cham- 
ber of Commerce.” 
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Power Opens Door 


To Virgin Fields 
In Southern 


ALABAMA 


OPPERED strands of power linking 
towns and cities throughout southern 
Alabama have opened wide the door of this 
great virgin territory to many types of new 
industries. 


Here is probably the greatest reservoir of 
Anglo-Saxon labor in America today. 


Here is a mild and invigorating climate, per- 
mitting all year around production. 


Here is refuge from oppressive tax burdens 
—no income nor inheritance taxation—and 
tax exemption privileges for many kinds of 
enterprises. 


Here—right at hand—are the fast-growing 
markets of the new South—also the mar- 
kets of Central and South America—which 
can be reached advantageously by water 
transportation. 


Not for long will your competi- 
tors ignore these swiftly growing 
markets. Can you afford not to 
investigate them—now? 


We shall be glad to prepare a confidential 
and exhaustive report of conditions in this 
area as they affect your own business. 
Communicate with our 


NEW INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
Mobile, Alabama 
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Either way the industrial situation is, 
of course, a bad one for the time being 
Prices are coming down only gradually 
and the readjustment is a bitter one. 

Meanwhile, however, the favorable ef. 
fects are not entirely lacking, and the Ita- 
lian lire has again advanced fractionally 
to a new high level since 1920. 


Effects of Deflation 


7s is always a very definite lag 
in the movement of prices in any 
country in a period of adjustment to 
changing gold values of the domestic cur- 
rency. Just as prices lag on the way up 
so they are now lagging on the way down 
in Italy as the lire gradually gains in gold, 
or international, value. 

Premier Mussolini recognizes this fact 
and is doing his best to bring about the 
more rapid decline in general prices, 
Shopkeepers are being urged to reduce 
their wares or at least make discounts of 
10 to 20 per cent. from previously marked 
prices and, especially in the larger cities 
and among the Fascisti, this movement is 
well under way. 

More recently the Premier has decreed 
that all Italian landlords must reduce their 
rents from July 1, 1927, the reductions 
running from 10 per cent. to as high as 
20 per cent., the latter in force on shops 
selling foodstuffs and household necessi- 
ties, thus allowing lower prices to the con- 
sumer. 


Reaction from Russia 


HINA—tThe situation is slow in 
clarifying itself but from the mel- 
lange of local strife and individual war- 
fare there stands out this month a definite 
indication that in a general way the Chi- 
nese revolutionary tendency is swinging 
away from the radical side and the so- 
called Red attitude, toward more conserv- 
ative lines. 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin’s stand in Pek- 
ing has long been known since his raid on 
Bolshevist headquarters last spring. He 
has lately been made a dictator in the 
Northern efforts to drive back the con- 
stantly menacing revolutionary forces from 
the South. 


ee . CHANG is perhaps not 
so important as that great National- 
ist body which will probably overcome 
him within another six months or so. And 
although there is still much strife within 
those Nationalist forces General Chiang 
Kai-shek appears the strongest of the fac- 
tors and he has more recently come out 
definitely against the Russian attitude. 

Within the past couple weeks Marshal 
Chiang has also been joined in the more 
moderate attitude by Marshal Feng Ku- 
siang, formerly known as the “Christian 
General.” He has considerable power, ¢s- 
pecially in the Hankow camp which is 
now the generally admitted headquarters 
of the Red faction. Marshal Feng’s ulti- 
matum is reported as demanding deporta- 
tion of the Russian leaders. 


le — Although Mexico may 
not be going to the extreme i 
carrying out the Alien Land and oil laws 
which was promised earlier in the year 
she is at least enforcing parts of the code. 
Late last month two American companies 
operating in the Mexican oil fields were 
fined 40,000 and 20,000 pesos, respectively, 
for drilling a couple wells without proper 
governmental permits. 
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Textile Market 
Lagging 


Trade Expects Higher Prices 
to Be Temporary and Post- 
pones Buying 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


ITTI-E improvement has _ been 

noted in the general textile situa- 

tion, with buying confined to cur- 
rent requirements and the trade reacting 
unfavorably toward higher prices. In the 
cotton goods division the influence of raw 
material has caused an upward movement 
to prices with the margin between cost 
and replacement still narrow. ‘The dis- 
tributor has been affected by unseason- 
able weather conditions, with the result 
that stocks are not in as healthy condi- 
tion as it was expected they would be by 
the middle of the year. 

Very few out-of-town buyers are to be 
noted in the local selling market, and those 
who are here are complaining bitterly at 
the status of their trade. Buyers, in addi- 
tion to complaints regarding current busi- 
ness, also contend that they have little faith 
in the maintenance of price levels; and are 
predicting lower quotations on raw ma- 
terials as well as on finished goods. They 
give this feeling as one of the reasons for 
their conservatism on future operations. 


Wool Cooperation 


T HE principal feature in the wool 
goods market is the renewed attempt, 
on the part of manufacturers, for coopera- 
tive action to remedy certain of the con- 
ditions which confront the trade. A re- 
cent conference, including many of the 
leaders in the industry, was held at which 
action was advised along specific lines. 
Committees representing the production 
and distributing ends were appointed with 
definite procedure outlined. 

On the production end it was advised 
that the committee handling this division, 
should consider the desirability of uniform 
cost methods for the industry and of ad- 
vanced prices at which a reasonable profit 
might be secured. The work of the Dis- 
tribution Committee was thought to lie 
along lines of maintaining prices once 
established at the opening of the season 
and to give thought to possible publicity 
for the industry with the general public. 

In the meantime, the market proceeds 
on a very indifferent basis. Probably ad- 
vance lines may be shown early in July, 
but the general run of woolen fabrics will 
not be open before August. 


Silk is Firmer 


[DEMAND in the silk market is some- 

' What better. A stronger request for 
satins is the preeminent feature of cur- 
rent business. Apparently buyers are un- 
able to secure deliveries on goods of this 
character which they have bought. Pro- 
duction remains generally unchanged with 
Stocks of moderate size, but not particu- 
larly burdensome. Prices of raw silks 
are lower, but with a reduction in stocks, 
a firmer feeling is expressed, while the 


The New Vodd Check Signer 
7500 checks an hour! Safer— 
at least 30 times faster. A real 


time-saver for executives 























outlook for Fall is generally encouraging. 





Tuts truly remarkable new Todd machine will relieve executives for- 
ever of the tedious, time-wasting labor of signing checks by hand. One 
trusted employee operates the check signer; an executive merely super- 
vises. This machine takes checks in sheets of four, five or six, repro- 
duces on them signature and photograph (or other symbol), cuts them 
apart and has them ready for distribution at the astonishing rate of 
7000 to 9000 an hour! 

The signature is more nearly non-counterfeitable than any other 
known method of signing. The actual signature plates never touch 
the paper and are locked in the machine with master and subordinate 
locks. The master key may be left in the possession of an executive, 
the subordinate key intrusted to the operator of the machine. The 
co-operation of both is necessary before the Check Signer can be 
unlocked for use. Every check signed is registered on a meter. 

The new Todd Check Signer was recently used by the Lincoln 
Alliance Bank of Rochester, N. Y., to sign 28,000 Eastman Kodak 
dividend checks in four hours. Previously executives were required to 
spend 150 tedious hours on this operation. This is but one example 
of the very profitable application of this new machine. Consider what 
its use may save your own organization in actual salary expenditure. 

If you or your associate executives are periodically tied down to 
many wasteful and tedious hours putting a personal autograph on 
large numbers of checks, you will certainly be interested in knowing 
more about the safety, economy and efficiency in the use of the new 
Todd Check Signer. Call in the Todd representative in your vicinity 
or mail us an inquiry under your letterhead. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 1154 Uni- 
versity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks, and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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When Does 
$10 From $10 
Leave $10? 


When you invest $10 monthly 
in 5% % Guaranteed PRUDENCE- 
BONDS and re-invest the inter- 
est semi-annually for 12% years, 
yourprincipalincreasesto$2,150 
and givesyou a monthly income 
of $10 equal to your former 
monthly investment of $10. 


You may save for a year 
at a time if you wish. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N.Y .StateBan'ing Dept. 
"331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 


162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn amaica 


ase Mail for Booklet asssvassssers 
F.M.-1064 

















We recommend 





Seasoned 


REAL ESTATE 
BONDS 


Yielding 
5.90 to 6.30% 


The equity back of 
these issues has 
been materially in- 
creased through the 
operation of the 
sinking funds. 


Send for Circlular N.D.-3 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Buffalo 
St. Louis | San Francisco _— Seattle 
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S. L. Wilson, president of the American 
Writing Paper Company, in an interview 
with Forbes: 


“Analysis of existing business conditions 


may be considered 
upon the same basis 
as the diagnosis of 
one’s physical condi- 
tion—without alarm 
to-day — because, 
through scientific re- 
search, remedies 
have been discovered 
that will cure, if 
they are applied in 
time, any ordinary 
ailment, and help any acute condition. 
Where economic science in business is used, 
fear of changing conditions is removed, 
and the elimination of fear effects many 
cures. 

“The small unit of sale for nearly all 
commodities has created an impression of 
poor business, but statistics indicate large 
production, consumption and _ reasonable 
profits, and the result is ‘good business.’ 

During the Summer period I look for a 
slight recession in business, to be followed 
during the balance of the year with in- 
creased activities. Competition, though 
keen, is constructive, rather than destruc- 
tive, and I look into the future with op- 
timism. 

“Speculation in industry is a condition 
of the past. The effects of unusual specu- 
lation in stocks and bonds may be harm- 
ful to general business, but this can be and 
doubtless will be checked when it becomes 
serious.” 

















Effect of Mississippi Flood 
F. C. Rand, president of the Interna- 


tional Shoe Company, interviewed by 
ForBES : 
“The Mississippi Valley has suffered 


greatly from floods; 
but it is too early 
to estimate definitely 
how great the dam- 
ages may be. In the 
midst of such a 
great disaster it is 
only human to mag- 
nify losses and suf- 
fering—but it is also 
quite human, when 
the trouble passes, 
to build up the things that are torn 
down, repair the damage done and work 
back to a normal state. 

“Assuming that this situation will be 
handled in the same spirit of courage that 
others have,—it is ‘probable that its retarding 
influence on general business conditions will 
be temporary. While destruction of prop- 
erty will show losses that cannot be re- 
covered, much labor will be required in 
reparations, increasing employment and 
consumption—essential factors in the steady 
operation of industry. 4 

“General business conditions, in my 
judgment, are not unfavorable. Buying 
has been conservative but steady. Mer- 
chants are not carrying large stocks. They 
have avoided speculative buying and its 
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WHAT THE 
am LEADERS SAY 


attendant dangers, as experienced in 1920, 

“Collections are good throughout the 
country, as a whole, and with fair crops, 
we can look for a healthy demand through 
the latter half of this year. 

“Stocks have reached new high points 
and stock markets have maintained strong 
positions longer than many thoughtful men 
anticipated.” 


Conditions Satisfactory 


The Cleveland Trust Company, in its 
“Business Bulletin” : 

“The summer months of June, July and 
August are normally a time when general 
business slows down somewhat, and ap- 
parently the present summer season will be 
no exception to the rule. Nevertheless, 
it does not seem likely that such slowing 
down of trade and industry as may take 
place will be greater than that which is 
to be expected because of purely seasonal 
reasons. 

“All in all the current developments of 
business continue to be those of large 
volumes of production, transportation, and 
trade, stability of conditions, and keenness 
of competition. There is little unemploy- 
ment, but no competition for labor. Wages 
are high and wage disputes few. The 
railroads continue to carry great amounts 
of freight, and to do it with marked effi- 
ciency. It seems likely that substantially 
these same conditions will maintain for 
some months to come.” 


U. S. Leads Tobacco Industry 


A. B. Carrington, president of the To- 
bacco Association of the United States, in 
an address to members attending the 
twenty-seventh meeting : 

“The United States ranks first in the 
tobacco industry, being the greatest pro- 
ducer and the greatest exporter. Nearly 
1,377,000,000 pounds of leaf were grown 
in this country in 1925, or over 30 per 
cent. of the world crop, and 35 per cent. 


“of the United States’ crop was exported.” 


Bullish on Outlook 

S. R. Guggenheim, of Guggenheim 
Brothers, on sailing for Europe: 

“I am bullish on the business outlook. 
The country has so much money that it 
cannot help but be prosperous for the 
next three or four years. The only thing 
that might eventually retard prosperity 
will be a political upheaval and I fore- 
see nothing of that kind in the near {fu- 
ture.” 


Building Active 

Earl F. Stokes, executive secretary, the 
National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes: 

“There is sufficient work in sight to keep 
the building construction industry busy 
for many months, and there is no reason 
why we should view with any alarm the 
noise that is being made by the propagand- 
ists and calamity howlers, who are trying 
to make the public believe that the out- 
look for building is not so bright for the 
balance of 1927.” 
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Building Sets 


Fast Pace 


Volume in First Half of 1927 
Ran Very Close to that of 


Last Year 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


HE June building month opened aus- 
piciously with an average of $25,- 
000,000 of contracts awarded per 
day which exceeds the opening days of 
last June by approximately ten per cent. 
As June is usually the tell-tale month in 
the building industry, the prospects for a 
prosperous year seem to be very thorough- 
ly confirmed. 

The chart on this page, which is taken 
from the “Survey of Current Business” 
issued by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, supports the same view. It will 
be noted that, with the exception of the 
January peak in 1926, the solid curve rep- 
resenting the 1927 volume is greater at all 
points, than the dotted curve which indi- 
cates 1)26 construction. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 





sereesececscere 1926 (927 


NCIDENTALLY, the peak periods 

concide very closely in point of time 
with those of last year. The heavy dip 
in which the solid curve terminates for the 
time being, is not significant. It represents 
merely one of the periodical fluctuations 
which are due to the method of reporting 
figures rather than to the actual variation 
in the building business. 

Nevertheless, it is quite likely that the 
1927 curve will not be able to maintain a 
consistent superiority in volume of busi- 
ness to that of last year. 

_ General statistics unsupported by loca- 
tional analysis, are only of use as indicat- 
ing a trend. And this applies to building 
Statistics as well as to those of other 
classes of business. Building conditions 
indeed are as spotty as those prevailing in 
the manufacturing industries, for example. 
Of twenty cities, whose building records 
for this year and last year have been 
Closely analyzed, only one shows a decided 
falling off. The others show a gain of 
eight to thirty per cent. And when the 
figures for 1927 are plotted the resultant 
curve for each of the nineteen cities shows 
a gradual upward tendency. That is to 
Say, each month up to and including June 
has made a gain over the preceding month. 


P ERSONAL observations of the nature 

of the construction work going on in 
the principal industrial cities between the 
Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi, sub- 


(Continued on page 63) 

















Why Not 80 Securities ?— 
instead of only a few 


An investment of $1,000 to $5,000 ordinarily 
would buy only a few securities. 


But the same amount of money invested in 


COLLATERAL TRUSTEE SHARES 
of the 
New England Investment Trust, Inc. 
(Liberty National Bank in New York, Trustee) 


would give you equal interests in 80 leading securi- 
ties, including American Telephone, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Consolidated Gas, International Harvester, 
United States Steel and others of like quality. 


You would share in all dividends — extra as well as 
regular — of the entire 80 stocks, without deduction 
of any kind. Average yield since 1925 on Collateral 
Trustee shares has exceeded 734%; the principal has 
increased in 22 months about 30%. 


For full details write for F-11 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTMENT TRUST, INC. 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 
Free from Inheritance Tax except in State of residence 












































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $100,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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Complete 
Brokerage 
Service 





Tri-Weekly 
Market Letter Service 
To Our Clients 


Odd Lot Trading 


Booklet Upon Request 





Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir &(6 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 




















MAKE A PLAN 


Securities purchased from 
time to time without defi- 
nite plan usually result in 
an unbalanced investment 
which has needless disad- 
vantages. 


One of the services which 
we are glad to render is 
that of aid in planning for 
your particular investment 
needs. Our Statistical De- 
partment is ready to fur- 
nish you with information 
or advice on any invest- 
ment matter. 


Large or odd lot orders 
executed with equally care- 
ful attention. 


Send for helpful booklet 


“Suggestions to Investors” 


Ask for J-1 


(istoum er (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
| Telephones: Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Wide June Reaction Combined With Prospects for Firmer 
Money Advise Lightening of Commitments 


By R. W. Schabacker 





HE stock market during June ex- 
perienced the most significant re- 
action which it has had since the 
fall decline of last year. The combined 
average of fifty railroad and industrial 
stocks has dropped nearly 10 points in 
June compared with only about 8 points in 
January of the current year. 

The latest reaction does not furnish 
definite indication that the long bull mar- 
ket is over—nor even that a further inter- 
mediate reaction is still imminent. 

But the June decline has carried prices 
out of a rather narrow but well-defined 
upward trend which the market has been 
in since the beginning of 1927, and a re- 
action of some consequence now appears 
more probable than it has for many 
months past. 


T= writer has been consistently bull- 
ish, from a speculative standpoint, 
since the end of January since when our 
fifty-stock average has risen from 136 to 
first of June levels around 168. The June 
reaction was then prophecied but it has 
gone further and lasted longer than the 
writer anticipated. 

We have long recognized, and here ad- 
mitted, that business conditions have suf- 
fered at least a temporary decline and that 
stock market prices would be justified in 
a material reaction. But we have likewise 
pointed out that business was still satis- 
factory and that easy money rates added 
an overbalancing factor in favor of con- 
tinuation of the upward trend, despite the 
business recession. 


OW we are faced with the same sit- 
uation of lower industrial activity 
and smaller corporation profits, but with 
the factor of money rates in a position 
to advance. 
It is the writer’s firm opinion that the 
money market is the significant factor to 
watch in relation to the stock market out- 


95 
90 


look, and it seems fairly reasonable to 
anticipate a gradual firming up in such 
financial prices from now on until around 
the close of the year. 


S has been previously explained, 

there are no definite indications thus 
far that the long bull market is at an end. 
But the combination of the June reaction 
in stock prices which went too far to 
give the list a very healthy appearance, 
the falling off in business activity and 
profits since spring, and, finally, the pros- 
pects for firmer tendencies in the money 
market—all these lead the writer to take 
a more questionable attitude toward the 
general market than he has maintained for 
some time past. 

This does not necessitate any panicky 
throwing over of long holdings. The real 
decline may not develop for another month 
or two, and we anticipate further recovery 
in general prices before then. But we do 
urge considerable caution in making new 
commitments and feel that the better part 
of valor lies in utilizing strength for light- 
ening the speculative load. 


S O far as the real investor is concerned 
we have advised liquidation of most 
of his holdings for some time past. If 
he has disposed of them, we advise put- 
ting his idle stock market capital in a bank 
account or in high-grade short-term bonds. 

For those investors who have not yet 
taken profits we again repeat our previous 
advice. The long-pull investor should be 
out of the market with at least 60 per cent. 
of his investment funds. 


A S regards the near-term future for 
the speculator, we can conceive of 
prices going considerably higher before 
they turn down again. But present condi- 
tions are sufficiently dubious to advise even 
the speculator against any over-extension 
at the present time. 
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Are 
MOTORS 
a Buy—NOW? 


i & our Advisory Bulletin of August 7th, 1926, we analyzed the motor situation at some 
length, pointing out the continued weak position of such individual units as Dodge, Willys 


Overland, Jordan and Paige Motors, in spite of the deflation that had already taken place 
in them. 


Since that time Dodge has declined from 33 to 18, Willys Overland from 29 to 19, 
Paige-Detroit from 17 to 10, and Jordan Motors from 25 to 16, with only spasmodic and 
moderate rallies. ; 


At the same time, we pointed out the strong position of General Motors, and Chrysler, 
as follows :— 


“In three different Bulletins in recent months, Bulletins of June 12th, June 19th, 
and July 10th, we have spoken of the individual position of General Motors. It 
stands out in the motor industry in as striking a manner as U. S. Steel has stood 
out for years in the iron and steel industry. . .. Chrysler is one of the motors to 
show a moderate increase in net earning power in the first six months of 1926. 
This comparative position does not seem to have been reflected in the stock.” 


The only buying recommendations that we have given tn motor stocks, since, are 
General Motors at 143, Chrysler at 37 and again at 43-45. 


What Now? 


With the further deflation that has taken place, since, in the majority of motor securities, 
can we at last say that the keenly competitive conditions in the industry are thoroughly 
discounted? Is it now possible to take a broad bullish position and make extensive purchases? 


Or, will the impending new models of the Ford organization and the current moderate 
recession in general business activity mean keener competition and still lower margins of 
profit? Should even such strong units as General Motors and Chrysler now be liquidated? 


These questions are answered, the entire motor situation is analyzed concretely, specific 
recommendations given to take advantage of conditions ahead, in our NEW Analysis of the 
motor situation, just published. A few copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. 


To obtain your copy, without any obligation, simply sign and return the blank below. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


a ee 


American. Institute 


| Send me FREE Analysis FJL-15 


of Finance I 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Delay 


N no other busi- 
ness matter is de- 

lay so costly as in 
making important 
investment decisions. 
Clients of Moody’s 
Supervisory Service 
receive our advice 
immediately after 
the information 
upon which it is 
based is available to 
us. Time is an im- 
portant factor in 
successful investing. 


Details of our services 
gladly submitted 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

















Strength in 


Diversification 


Bridge builders know that 
the steel cable, made up of 
many strands, is stronger 
than the bar of steel. 


Stronger, too, are DIver- 
SIFIED TRUSTEE SHARES, 
which represent an invest- 
ment in 24 companies— 
woven, like the strands of 
the cable, into one whole. 


Ask for Booklet No. 4 


"Shares in America” 





THROCKMORTON & Co. 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Telephone. Rector 1060 
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see a real reaction before the fall 

months have passed there is little 
question that many individual stocks still 
have worthwhile profits to offer on the 
side of advancing prices. Indeed, the pres- 
ent market can hardly be taken as a whole. 
Even if the average decline there will still 
be a certain numerous group of issues to 
jump into new high ground on any possible 
opportunity in the general market condi- 
tion. 


PD a5 the feeling that we may 


Watch for Steadiness 


[* this aspect of the market it is im- 
portant to watch for good stocks that 
hold steady or merely turn dull on days 
when the main body of stocks are under 
pressure. An issue which shows this sort 
of action is deserving of speculative atten- 
tion for a good advance within the next 
few days when the general list is getting 
its breath or having an intermediate re- 
covery. 


The Two Goods 


page and Goodyear both seem 
to be in good technical position from 
a market standpoint and they could un- 
doubtedly respond rapidly to any tire price 
advance. Goodyear 7 per cent. old pre- 
ferred is currently selling around 113 and 
will shortly be exchanged for new 7 per 
cent. stock at the rate of 1% new shares 
for each old share on which $25 are now 
due in back dividends. The stock ought 
to be able to make 120 or more under satis- 
factory conditions before it gives place o1 
the Board to the new preferred of no-par 
value which will pay $7 per share per 
annum. 


U. S. Rubber 


HE writer feels an explanation due his 
readers with respect to-United States 
Rubber. In anticipation of higher crude 
rubber prices and in view of what seemed 
to be long accumulation in this stock the 
common was recommended last April. 

In May conditions in this stock entirely 
reversed themselves. Crude rubber prices 
began to slide off and the stock gave in- 
dications of a decline instead of an ad- 
vance. Unfortunately, the writer was in 
Europe during that time and did not ar- 
rive back until most of the damage had 
been done. 

The stock is now off considerably from 
its previous levels but we advise holding 
it, at least for an intermediate recovery, 
since we anticipate that, after perhaps 
some further irregularity, it will again 
come back to levels nearer those of last 
spring, especially if the better things de- 
velop for the tire industry. 


Lorillard 


A COUPLE months ago we also recom- 
mended Lorillard on a basis of its 
new cigarette, Old Gold, and its good mar- 
ket action. This advice has since been 
justified and from a low of 24 the stock 
has come back to around 34. The issue 
still appears very well bought and sup- 
ported and we continue to advise holding 
this stock, or accumulating more of it, for 
a gradual advance to nearer 40 before the 
close of the present year. 





The Rail Stocks 


M AY earning reports show not only 
their usual seasonal declines but are 
off slightly from the corresponding month 
of last year. This is largely due to the 
coal strike, however, and profits should 
again begin to expand in about August. 
We do not advise immediate purchase of 
the rail list but would think it worthwhile 
to watch for long pull bargains between 
now and September, in anticipation of 
higher rail prices in the late fall months. 


The Northwest 


GRICULTURAL conditions in the 

Northwest are especially good this 
year and promise better earnings for the 
Northwestern carriers. The spring wheat 
crop in that section is estimated as the 
largest in many years and there are also 
the possibilities of higher freight rates 
for these carriers. 

Among the best buys in this group we 
would recommend Chicago & North- 
western, Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. In the general rail list we also 
favor Union Pacific, Ann Arbor, and 
Erie, all, however, to be purchased only on 
fair reactions. 


Movies for the Pull 


NNOUNCEMENT of retrenchment 
policies in the movie industry have 
called attention to moderate declines in 
profits which will probably be reported 
this year. In the case of Famous Players 
we do not think the time has yet come 
to buy the stock but we are much more 
favorable toward Loew’s, Incorporated. 
Last year this company showed over $6 
a share for the common and for the first 
seven months of the current fiscal year it 
has earned $3.77. Granting even ‘a later 
falling off in such earnings we would ex- 
pect final profits for the full year at $6.50 
or $7 which make the stock look under- 
priced at current levels below 50. We 
would buy the stock here for an early re- 
versal of the downward trend and for good 
profits before the close of 1927. 


Keep Away 


Be ar agony tal of earnings but based 
chiefly on their technical action in re- 
cent markets we think the following stocks 
might decline rather materially in any 
general weakness: 

Air Reduction, Allied Chemical, Ameri- 
can Can, Baldwin, B. M. T., Childs, In- 
terborough, Columbia Gas & Electric, Du 
Pont, General Asphalt, General Electric, 
General Motors, International Business 
Machines, Missouri Pacific, Montgomery 
Ward and Timken. 


Foreign Exchange 


If you are tired of making money in the 
stock market, buy Italian lire. We expect 
a continued upward trend in this currency. 

So long as Premier Mussolini con- 
tinues his policy of deflation the lire 
should tend upward. It has already ad- 
vanced from around 4 cents last year 
to about 5% cents and we think eventual 
revaluation will be even higher. 
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IEECAUSE I believe that as I am successful in 
placing my book, “‘Beating the Stock Market”’ in 
the hands of American investors, I shall reduce the 
number of those who lose money and increase the 
number of those who make money in the stock 
market, I want to send one to every reader of Forbes. 


If you will give me your name, we will mail you a 
copy without charge. After you read it, you are 
free to send the $2.00 or return the book. 


\ 


¥-:V. VW. VW. oV. 
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R.W.MONEEL, DIRECTOR 
Jin frristooracy of Successful Investors” 
{20 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSsTON.MASS. 
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R. W. McNeel, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
| Please send copy of ‘Beating the Stock Market’’ | 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Thou. 


Shares Book Earns 


Par 
No 209 
No 2,178 
100 260 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 770 
100 610 
100 450 
100 10,788 
100 400 
50 3,000 
25 2,000 
No 600 
100 2,324 
100 676 
100 500 
100 200 
100 1,520 
100 1,802 
No 770 
No 510 
No 252 
No 600 
No 977 
25 2,000 
100 333 
No 1,123 
100 1,190 
100 1,158 
No a 
25 4,392 
No 2,705 
No 100 
100 342 
No 3,000 
No 1,641 
No 4,320 
No 506 
No 1,760 
25 2,530 
100 550 
No 500 
10 1,000 
No 310 
100 425 
50 1,690 
No 1,935 
No 2, 662 
No 1,626 
No 
100 1,125 
No 4,500 
No 1 
No 730 
100 200 
No 7,211 
No 8,700 
No 325 
No 600 
No 602 
100 651 
100 2,490 
100 125 
100 400 
No 1,597 
100 1,285 
100 350 
No 580 
No 681 
100 1,000 
25 1,673 
No 500 
No 4,474 
10 3,679 
& a 
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Out Value 1926 


$80 $10.87 
78 (9.80 
166 9.40 
41 4.40 
140 667° 
9 7.45 
170 23.40 
138 7.08 
118 11.00 
139 ~—Nil 
“- ane 
34 0.62 
27421 
228 23.42 
245 24.08 
187 11.58 
241 22.42 
140 17.20 
168 7.48 
64 5.528 
101 7.83 
31 4.00" 
41 865 
48  12.36° 
36 3.33 
100 161 
40 4.05 
181 24.75 
100 ~=Nil 
42 3.83 
11 5.08 
10 8.25 
108 7.60 
54 6.87 
16 0.20 
94 9.43 
60 6.72 
12 1.15. 
30 4.03 
147. 8.72 
Nil ‘Nil 
32 0.39 
’ a 
177 19.27 
131 10.60 
Nil 6.46 
66 13.98 
26 = 1.45 
ie 
156 6.72 
10 4.09 
73 10.06 
40 2.48? 
141 8.21 
45 6.15 
56 19.36 
24 11.61 
55 4.83 
25 = Nil 
110 11.68 
155 10.42 
127. 5.28 
105 4.63 
273.36" 
152 12.06 
86 9.788 
47 6.52 
18 267 
193. 
36 3.00 
145 215 
56 5.80 
15 3.36 


Earns. 1927 
m= months 


$3.27, 3 m 
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extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
( at Year ended July 31. 


Gj) Year ended August 31. (k) Y 
Before charges for depletion. 


Section One 


(See page 62 for Second Section) 


Air Reduction 


American Can 
Amer. Car & Fadry. 
Amer. Locomotive 
Amer, Smelt. & Refin. 
Amer. Sugar Refin. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Bethlehem Steel 


Brook. Union Gas 
Brown Shoe 


California Petroleum 
Central Leather pfd. 


Chic. Mil., 
Childs Company 
Chile Copper 


Coco-Cola 


Columbia Gas & Elec. 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Consol. Gas of N. Y. 
Continental Can 


Crucible Steel 


Cuban Amer. Sugar 


Delaware & Hudson 
Del., Lack. & West. 
Dodge Bros. “A” 


Elec. Refrigeration 
Erie R. R. 


Fleischmann Co. 
Foundation Co. 
Freeport Texas 


General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gen. Railway Signal 
Gimbel Bros. 
Goodrich, B. F. 


Gulf States Steel 


Hudson & Manhat ........ 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Illinois Central 


Int. Business Machines .. 
Int. Combustion Eng. 
Int. Harvester 


International Paper 


Kennecott Copper 
Kresge, S. S. 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
ear ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. 
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Allied Chemical .........¢ ‘e 
Allis Chalmers ............ 
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Armour & Co. (Ill.)' “A”... 
Assoc. Dry Goods ......... 
Atch., Topeka & S. F. .... 
Atlantic Coast Line ....... 
Atlantic Refining .......... 


Baltimore & Ohio aan 
Brook-Manhattan Trans. 


ee 


Burroughs Add. Mach. .... 
California Packing ........ 


Cerro de Pasco ........... 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 
St. Paul pfd... 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron .... 


Continental Motors ........ 
Corn Prods. Refining ...... 


Cuba Cane Sugar ......... 


Davison Chemical ......... 
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Du Pont de Nemours ..... 
Elec. Power & Light ...... 
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Goodyear Tire, gba 
Great Northern, pfd. ...... 


Interboro Rapid Tr. ....... 


International Nickel ....... 
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Div Long Term 
Rate Price Range 
$6a 147- 22; ’20-’26 
6 149- 34; ’20-’26 
6 97- 27; ’20-’26 
Z 63- 39; 1926 
6 116- 91; ’25-’26 
8 145- 65; ’23-'26 
8 152- 29; ’21-’26 
5 96- 36: 21-26 
9 151- 96; ’21-’26 
ss 166- 19; ’20-26 
3 67- 28: ’20-’26 
28- 13; ’25-’26 

2.50 61- 37; ’25-’26 
7 172- 76; ’21-’26 
10a 268- 77; ’21-’26 
4 154- 78; ’22-’26 
7 168- 62; °19-’26 
6 110- 30; ’21-’26 
a 97- 37; ’20-’26 
4 78- 9; ’23-’26 
5 100- 56; ’24-’26 
2 157- 33; ’16-’26 
3 124- 45; ’24-’26 
4 75- 66; 1926 
z 38-'17; ’23-’26 
oe 109- 28; ’20-’26 
Sa 74- 23; ’20-’26 
10 179- 46; ’21-’26 
55- 7: 21-26 

: 75- 32; ’24-'26 
2.50 39- 8: ’20-'26 
3 55- 28; '25-’26 
5 178- 83; ’24-'26 
x 54- 20; ’21-’26 
5 91- 33; ’24-’26 
re 67- 12; ’23-'26 
5 146- 57; ’20-’26 
5 94- 43; ’23-’26 
0.80 16- 5; ’22-’26 
3a 52- 31; ’24-’26 
6 278- 48; ’16-’26 
is 60- 5; ’20-’26 
| 39- 11; ’21-’26 
81- 20; ’20-’26 

9 184- 90; ’21-’26 
7a 154- 93; ’21-’26 
49- 21; ’25-’26 

8 360-105; '22-’26 
40- 17; ’25-’26 

91- 33; 1926 

Bs 42- 10; ’23-’26 
2 58- 32; ’25-’26 
s 184- 58; ’23-’26 
4 37- 7; ’20-’26 
94- 23; ’20-’26 

4 96- 79; 1926 
8 226- 55; '24-’26 
§ 94- 60; ’25-’26 
ws 83- 38; ’22-’26 
4 88- 17; ’20-’26 
7 115- 35; ’23-’26 
5 96- 53; ’21-’26 
5 105- 25; ’20-’26 
2.50 42- 20; ’24-’26 
3.50 140- 20; ’22-’26 
7 127- 77; ’23-’26 
54 39- 9; ’22-’26 
4 57- 38; 1926 
Fs 70- 19; ’22-’26 
6t 158- 67; ’20-’26 
Z 49- 10: ’20-’26 
2 92- 28; ’20-’26 
5 64- 14; ’20-’26 
1.20 82- 42; 1926 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


Prices 1927 Pres. Yield 
High LowPrices % 


182%-134%4 177 34 
147%4-131 140 343 
1113%4- 88 1035.9 
56%4- 43% 54 38 
109%4- 99 100 = 6.0 
116 -104 106 


4 ~sJ 
No 


167%-1324% 152 53 
9534- 79 88 57 
172%-149% 162 5.6 
33¥%- 16% 19 z 
49%- 41% 43 6.7 
1I5S%- 8% 10 - 
44%- 39% 41 61 
18634-1614, 178 39 
205 -134% 183 5.6 
12556-107 1133.6 
232 -133% 224 3.1 
124%-106% 114 = 5.1 
56%4- 4334 47 - 
70%- 58% -_ 
118 - 39% 113 41 
37 - 30% 34 = 6.0 
9734- 90 9 37 
70 - OY% 61 6.6 
37%- 21% Z2 91 
75 - 54 73 = 
63%4- 58 59 = 883 
190 -1513% 177 5.6 
345%- 18% 31 os 
62%4- 485% 59 7.9 
304%- 33% 33 75 
51%- 38% 45 64 
119%- 96% 113 4.1 
9234-435, “ 
98%" 82% . 5.7 
- I oe 
ore. ue 100 5.0 
73%- 58% 69 7.1 
133%4- 10% = a 
63%- 46% 54 53 
963%4- 77 80 7.5 
1034- 8 sk 
28%- 22% 22 4.4 
34%4- 26% 29 
230 -171% 211 4.1 
173 -140% 162 43 
27%4- 175% 20 
253%-168 238 2s 3.7 
23%- 16% 20 . 
37%4- 17 18 “ 
573%- 39% = 52 . 
59 -46% 54 5,7 
885%- 55% 59 83 
7434- 34 66 «(6.1 
9634- 68% 71 - 
10874. i. 107. 3.7 
2051%4-145% 196 4. 
126 -82% 120 42 
49%- 37% 41 - 
5834- 423, 52 79 
117%- 98% 113 62 
92%- 79% 88 57 
64 - 46% 47 10.6 
65%- 40% 56 47 
887%- 48% 78 4.2 
134%4-121% 127 5.5 
52%- 33 39 > 
8934- 53% 82 49 
64 - 433 45 47 
188 -135% 178 7.3 
75 -38%4 59 3.3 
60%- 39% 45 44 
6634- 60 61 82 
583%- 45% 54 2.3 


(g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended Novem- 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) 
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About a - 3, 


wey 


lmportant Peop 


RANK C. PAGE has been elected 

president of the E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany. Frank D. Mackay was elected first 
vice-president. 

Fred J. Fisher, president of the Fisher 
Body Corporation and vice-president of 
General Motors, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 








aE 


any. 

j F. Coit Johnson, president of J. H. Lane 
& Company, and A. T. Brosseau, president 
of the Mack International Motor Truck 
Corporation, have been elected trustees of 
the American Surety Company. Arthur 
F. Lafrentz has been elected vice-president, 
and Arthur A. Nelson, controller. 


Donald K. David has resigned as 
assistant dean of the Harvard Business 
School and asso- 
ciate professor of 
marketing, to be- 
come _ executive 
vice-president of 
the Royal Baking 
Powder Company. 
Professor David 
will become a mem- 
ber of the board of 
directors, and also 
vice-president and member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Royal Distribut- 
ing Company. 

















H. B. Bentley, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; Paul Schoell- 
kopf, of the Niagara Power & Light Com- 
pany; and B. L. Winchell, Jr.; were 
elected directors of Remington-Rand, Inc. 


UDOLPH H. WURLITZER was 
elected president of the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, succeeding Howard 
E. Wurlitzer who has become chairman. 

John P. Boylan was elected president 
and general manager of the Rochester 
Telephone Corporation. Fred C. Goodwin, 
formerly vice-president, has been elected 
chairman. 

F,. Dwight Conner has been elected vice- 
president of the Call’s Bankers Service 
Corporation of Savannah, Georgia. 

Elisha Walker and Henry Lockhart, Jr., 
of Blair & Company have resigned as di- 
rectors of the American Brown Boveri 
Electric Company. 

E. H. Hilpp, head of the Kentucky Con- 
sumer Company, Louisville, Ky., was 
chosen chairman of the Independent Oil 
Men of America. L. V. Nichols was made 
president and general manager. 

Arthur A. Landau, president; Louis B. 
Tim, vice-president; George Wakefield, 
treasurer, and Leo S. Lebosky, secretary, 
are the officers of the newly formed Gold 
Point Hosiery Company. 

_P. D. Butler has been elected a director 
of the Missouri-Kansas Zinc Corporation. 
_A. H. Wiggin, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, resigned 
from the board of the New York Dock 
Company. 

Frederick N. Belding has been elected a 
director, vice-president and controller of 
the Hockanum Mills Company. 
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Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy on request 


Securities carried on conservative margin 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron 


New Haven Hartford Meriden Bridgeport Newport 




















What Makes 
A Good Tire 
. GREAT? 


The most important ingredient in a Dayton 
Thorobred is unseen and immeasurable, 
except as it displays itself in the total per- 
formance of the tire. This ingredient is the 
spirit—the love of their labor, the pride of 
their skill—that those who actually build Day- 
ton Thorobred Tires supply with their hands, 
their minds, and their hearts. 

To happy craftsmen we supply the finest 
materials in rubber and fabric that money can 
buy. From the engineering and chemical genius of 
the men in our laboratory have come innovations in 
design and construction that have revolutionized tire 
building. 

But from the men who actually build our tires 
comes that “something” which money alone cannot 
buy. Call it esprit de corps, morale, highly developed 
ego in the individual worker, or whatever you like, 
it is a true source of much of the greatness found in 
every Dayton Thorobred Tire; and, too, it is re- 


John A. MacMillan “ ‘ 
President sponsible in great measure for an increase in unit 


sales (thus far in 1927 over 1926) approximately five 
times that of the industry as a whole. 


John A. MacMillan, President 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co. 
















































Thou. 
Shares Book Earns 


Par Out Value 1926 
50 1,211 $102 $8.27 
25 1,754 25 6.76 
No 1,061 35 6.02! 
25 500 30 2.44 

100 1,169 164 16.60 
No 713 68 9.86 
No 350 62 9.20” 
No 2,317 39 6.06 
No 1,357 46 5.90 
No 808 118 5.33 
100 828 125 6.10 
No 1,141 30 6.25 


No 2,730 16 

25 2,045 42 

No 1,100 25 
200 


100 310 200 


PNONR 
SBERS 


100 3,833 «150 «14.52 
100 303 261 20.11 
100 1,571 106 5.24 
100 1380 180 25.71 
10 4078 22 3.94 
100 2480 175 8.7 
25 740 37 6.30 
25 2,300 22 2.45 
10 63,004 «165.27 
50 «2421 «58 ~~ 92.32 
No 571 108 8.12 
50 10,000 6.78 
100 450 142 14.47 
50 a Tar 
No 330 Nil 1.42 


No 3,577 21 2.06 
100 1,350 125 12.07" 
No 1,155 12 3.55 
50 1, 83 11.24 
No 1,252 65 3.16° 
100 300 221 11.05 
100 505 145 . 14.17 
100 1644 175 8.60° 
100 370 =—:115 4.71 
No 4,200 30 5.22 
No 4,500 52 3.53 
100 100 203 16.40 
100 3,724 154 10.42 
100 1,300 187 17.16 
No 1,236 61 6.50 
No 12,602 44 4.38 
25 24,145 35 5.00 
No 42 8.42 
No 1,875 50 6.67 
25 6,578 45 5.48 
No 2,540 6 3.70 
No 1,201 24 7.05 
100 660 62 11.00 
25 400 38 4.41 
No 2,660 65 9.08 
25 3,789 43 3.12 
100 2,223 183 16.65 
No 2,500 74 7.80 
100 120 212 35.08 
100 240 168 232 
No 666 54 8.13° 
100 810 174 10.54 
100 7,116 171 10.80 
100 666 158 5.95 
100 600 §=108 1.73 
100 998 182 15.25 
50 793 64 13.30 
50 2,290 73 5.95* 
50 800 56 2.75 
5 2,527 20 0.25 
25 3,900 44 7.23 








(a) Partly extra. 

















13 months. 








Earns. 1927 
m=>months 


Nil, 3 m 
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(b) Year ended January 31, 
June 30. (h) Year ended July $1. 
ber 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


(c) Year ended February 2. 
(j) Year ended August 31. y4 


(r) 10% in com. stk, 


Section Two 
(See page 60 for First Section) 


Div. 

Rate 
en $3.50 
Liggett & Meyers “B” .... 4a 
a errs ee 2 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville . 7 
ieee PEMOE occcacs cscee 6 
ot. ar eee 5 
|S Ga + 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 3 
Missouri-Kan-Texas ....... a 
Missouri Pacific .......... ar 
Montgomery Ward ....... a 
ee 4 
National Biscuit .......... 6a 
Nat. Cash Register “A” ... 3 
National Bellas Hess ...... ae 
pS i 5 
New York Central ........ 7 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 11 


| i eee ae a aS 
Norfolk & Western ....... 
North American 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Ces ee nn SSeS res 3u 


Pacific Gas & Elec. 
Packard Motor ........... 
Pan-Amer. Pete., EN 6 
Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 10a 
Pennsylvania R. R. ....... Ke 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Philadelphia Company ..... A 
PCRS FAQ, a6 006 050 0060. 
Pressed Steel Car ........ 
Public Service of N. J. .... 
Pullman Company 


Radio Corp. 
Reading 
Remington Rand, Inc. ..... 
Republic Iron & Steel .... 4 


St. Louis-San Fran. 
St. L.-Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 
Sears, Roebuck .......... 
Sinclair Consol. Oil 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific .......... 6 
Southern Railway 
Standard Gas & Elec. ...... 
Standard Oil of Cal. ..... 
Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 
Tobacco Products ........ 


Underwood Typewriter .... 
Union Carbide & Carbon .. 
Union Oil of Cal. 
Union Pacific 
je. IP lg a re 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol .. 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
U. S. Rubber 

UE hg 


Wabash Railway 
Western Pacific 
Western Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake .. 8a 


com: : 


ee 


ot 
wn 
i) 
.X) 


cere er eeee 


inpw Warr 


rx) 


ey 


. — 
N- PUNOCOHONDALF N 


Westinghouse Electric .... 4 
Li es 4 
Willys-Overland .......... a6 
Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 


(k) Year ended tember 30. 
(s) Partly pon ey ‘ 


(d) Year . ws March 31. 


Long 
Price 


106- 40; 
103- 49; 
48- 10; 
4814-46 
155- 36; 
242- 25; 
131- 54; 
63- 12; 
62- 22; 
47- 7; 


45- 8 
84- 12; 
71- 52; 


102- 38; 
54- 37; 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Term 
Range 


"21-26 
°24-’26 
°21-’26 

1926 
°21-’26 
’20-’26 
°22-’26 
21-26 
’20-’26 
"21-26 
’22-26 
°22-'26 

1926 
23-26 

1926 


Listed 1927 


181- 63; 
148- 64; 
205- 67; 
48- 9; 
171- 88; 
75- 18; 
91- 48; 


91- 24; 


34- 18; 
49- 10; 


128- 40; 
57- 32; 
122- 36; 
91- 31; 
83- 6; 
114- 39; 


’20-'26 
'21-'26 
°23-'26 
'21-'26 
"21-'26 
°23-'26 
'21-'26 
'20-'26 
'23-'26 
'22-'26 
; '21-26 
'20-'26 
'21-'26 
'23-'26 
'22-'26 
'20-'26 
'20-'26 


34- 31; 1926 


200- 88; 


78- 26; 
101- 52; 


"20-26 


"24-26 
22-26 


Listed 1927 


125- 40; 


104- 15; 
74- 11; 
54 


58- 44 
40- 15: 
144- 42; 
112- 67: 
131- 17; 
69- 31; 
135- 51; 
48- 31 
125- 21; 
66- 30; 

58-29 ; 

53- 39 
86- 28; 
117- 45; 


65- 36; 


101- 78; 


58- 35; 
168-110; 


126- 99; 


250- 10; 
98- 35; 
185- 41; 
144- 22; 
161- 70; 


52- 6; 


222- 72; 


"20-’26 


"20-26 
’20-'26 
; '20-'26 

1926 
’20-’26 
’20-’26 
21-26 
21-26 
°24-'26 
°21-’26 


; '22-’26 


’20-’26 
"24-26 


21-26 


; 1926 


"22-’26 
’20-’26 


23-26 

1926 
"24-'26 
°20-26 

1926 
’20-’26 
20-26 
21-26 
’20-’26 
’20-’26 
"20-’26 


; ’20-’26 
; 21-26 
; '23-’26 
; 21-26 
; '20-’26 


; ’20-’26 
"24-'26 


Prices 1927 Pres. 


High Low Prices 


137%4- 91% 
1223,- 865% 
63%- 46% 
481,- 413% 
14434-12834 
11834- 88% 
182-124 
5834- 31 
3034- 29 
5614- 31% 
62 - 37% 
70 - 0% 
73%4- 60% 
138 - 94% 
457%%- 397% 
441/,- 36 
106 - 95 
15634-137% 
12554-110 
5854- 4154 
18734-156 
5214- 4556 
9134- 78 
8414- 75% 
3934- 31 
37%4- 33% 
663%- 55% 
1143%4- 95% 


19094-11494 
4- 2 
110 - 85% 
235%- 12% 
70 - 36% 
4514- 32 

19534-172% 


563%4- - 


75%%- 56% 
11734-1003 
93 - 61 
41%4- 28% 
59%4- 51 
2%- 16% 
134%4-113 
11634-106% 
1303-119 
65%4- 54 
6034- 50% 
41%- 35% 
68%4- 5414 
57 - 49 


58 - 45 
663%4- 49 
106%- 78 
1103%- 93% 


607%4- 45 
124Y2- 9834 
56%4- 395% 
18134-15934 
13534-113% 
246 -202 


89 -69 
6656- 54 
67%- 37% 
125%-111% 
81 - 40% 
4714- 25% 
17014-144% 
17934-13314 
77%4- 67% 
5834- 36% 
2434- 17 
14534-117% 


122 
113 
50 
43 
139 


101 
171 
32 
30 
50 
54 


Yield 
% 
2.9 
3.6 
40 
3.9 
5.0 
6.0 
29 


10.0 


, ADADWoOUPUIN NW 
NanioHewouorest COON 


tn 
CO: 


10. 
3.6 


uh. . 
- COWNIO: *- 


(e) Year ended 1 30. ded 
(n) Year ended October 31. Apri (g) Year ende 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


(p) Year ended Novem- 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 


(v) 
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We have prepared 
an analysis of the 


Oil Situation 


which will be sent 
upon request 


Ask for Circular F.M.-1 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Excnange 
end other principal exchanges 
60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 
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UDOLPH B. FLERSHEIM, vice 

president and general manager of the 
American Radiator Company, has been 
made vice-president of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo. 

Thomas M. Debevoise, attorney for 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been elected 
a trustee of the Equitable Trust Company. 

John L. Merrill, president of All-Ameri- 
can Cables, Inc., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Grace National Bank. 

John J. Daly has been elected vice- 
president of the Madison State Bank of 
New York. 

James R. Trowbridge, vice-president of 
the Franklin Savings Bank, was elected 
chairman, and Joseph A. Seaborg, treas- 
urer of the United States Savings Bank, 
was elected secretary and treasurer of 
Group 4 of the Savings Bank Association 
of the State of New York. 





Building Sets Fast Pace 
(Continued from page 55) 


stantiates the impression that this year’s 
building is that of a normally active year. 

There is a notable absence of the spec- 
ulative type of work which characterized 
1926. The large buildings which are be- 
ing erected are nearly all of substantial 
type. In many cases, they are being put 
up by large companies as permanent in- 
vestments. 


Less Speculative Work 


HE same holds true of residential 

construction. While there are a great 
many big developments under way in the 
suburbs of the cities referred to, the bulk 
of the house building is now being done 
by the man who intends to occupy the 
house. 

Industrial building is continuing quietly 
and steadily, but at nowhere near the ex- 
pected volume, in spite of the fact that 
the index of concrete factory construction 
cost has fallen off six points—from 199 in 
May 1926, to 193 in the month just passed. 
Meanwhile the production of basic build- 
ing materials, as lumber of various kinds, 
cement, trim and the like, is practically 
the same as it was for the corresponding 
month of 1927. 


RICES of some materials show a 
slight decrease. Wire nails, for in- 
stance, are 2.50 cents a pound in quantity, 
as compared with 2.65 in June 1927. The 
“Iron Age” composite prices of finished 
steel are 2.367 cents a pound as of June 14, 
1927 and 2.417 cents as of one year ago. 
But in spite of the decrease in the cost 
of factory construction, there has been no 
corresponding increase in its volume. It 
is evident, now, how far reaching is the 
factor of rapid expansion of our industrial 
space during the war period. At 
that time, there were a few industrial en- 
gineers who predicted that the war-time 
space would be scrapped and that it would 
have little effect upon the future of in- 
dustrial building. The great majority, 
however, believed that individual plants 
had expanded so rapidly in order to take 
care of war orders, that they would be 
over-supplied with room for many years 
to come. The result has justified the latter 
view. 











In the 
Market Letter 
this Week 


Investors and traders will 
find our Weekly Analyses 
of corporations useful for 
ready reference. 


They are based on the neces- 
sity for information. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 72—76 


McCLAVE & CO. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
67 Exchange Place 
New York 
Telephone: Hanover 3542 





BRANCHES 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. & Bway, N. Y. 
1451 Broadway, Cor. 41st St., N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











Are Stocks Again 




















——A Purchase? — 


The stock market has been re- 
acting, sharply. Many stocks 
are off 5 to 7 points, even 
more. On reactions previous 
to this, stocks had been a pur- 
chase, not only for a rally but 
for new high prices. What, 
this time, should investors 
do? 


Will stocks now score a further 
broad advance, and hence are 
ready for purchase? 


Or has the market already passed 
its peak, with much lower 
prices ahead, and present 
holdings a sale on 
every rally? 


This situation and the out- 
look for stocks is thoroughly 
analyzed in our latest bulletin. 
Clear-cut recommendations 
given to take advantage of 
priesent openings. To acquaint 
you with our Service, a few 
extra copies of this valuable 
bulletin reserved for distribu- 
tion, free. Simply ask for 
latest “Stock Market Out- 
look.” 


American Securities Service 
1036 Corn Exch. Bank Bldg., N. Y. 
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“ Goodwill Companies Display 
High Earning Power 


That “It Pays to Advertise” is Proven in the Case of These Concerns—Large Valuations 
for Good Will Account Are Justified by Huge Outlays for Advertising and Profits 
That Back Long Dividend Records 


UITE a few of the so-called good- 

will stocks have given a splendid 

account of themselves marketwise, 
and also from the standpoint of regularity 
of dividends and growth of earnings. 
Some of the more prominent concerns 
manufacturing patented specialty products 
and which have built up a national or even 
worldwide demand for their products by 
virtue of systematic advertising are de- 
sribed in this article. 

It would appear from the records that 
there is a more stable demand year in and 
year out for such incidentals of life as 
chewing gum, cosmetics or soothing syrup 
than for steel and iron, freight cars, or 
copper. 

At least the profits of the former group 
of companies have been more certain and 
regular than in the case of the producers 
of many of the essential commodities. 


HERE would seem to be little reason 

for prejudice against the securities of 
well established concerns manufacturing 
soft drinks, patent medicines and the like 
though it is to be recognized that any of 
these products might go out of style or 
lose its popularity whereas such an event 
is highly improbable in the case of steel, 
automobiles, copper or locomotives. 

But the millions upon millions of dollars 
which have been spent and will be spent 
in the future to keep names, brands and 
trademarks before the public assure a 
pretty stable market for honest merchan- 
dise manufactured on a huge scale by the 
larger and efficiently operated companies. 


T HE fact that most of these producers 
have comparatively small tangible 
assets back of their securities, and that the 
theoretical liquidating value of their stocks 
is but a small fraction of current market 
prices has doubtless deterred some invest- 
ors from buying. Yet as between a stock 
with a book value of $1 and an earning 


By Edward L. Barnes 














Statistics on the List 
Approx. Price Range 
Earned per Share Goodwill, price of Div. 1927 

1926 1925 Trade Marks stock Rate to date 
Sterling Products ....... $8.65 $7.84 $9,395,000 104 $5.00 10714—90% 
American Home Products 3.69 3.38 4,962, “ 38 240  40%—W% 

Vick Chemical .......... 5.30 4.56 58 3.50  63%—48 
RS ey os on bbe pain 8.25 . 24 20,745, a7 112 5.00 1191%4—96%4 
EAEG GRVEIB) o..6.ccieccaces 2.61 1.83* 22 1.60 24%4—21% 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. ....... 5.06 5.07 6,000, 000 53 3.00  54%4—50% 

American Chicle ........ 5.75 5.90 5,000,000 52 3.00 535%4—36 
NS). eee 5.44 ae 6,214,421 35 300 38 —32% 
(a. oer 3.37 1.31 5,927,053 37 300  39%—32% 

*10 months only al 














power of $10 a share and another stock 
with a book value of $150 a share and 
an earning power of $2, the former will 
invariably command the higher market 
price and is to be preferred. 

Coca-Cola Co. for instance, with its 
$20,700,000 of goodwill and less than $15,- 
000,000 of tangible assets made over $8,- 
000,000 profits last year. Pittsburgh Coal, 
on the other hand with $156,000,000 of 
property and securities did not show a 
cent of profit. 


The Coca-Cola Co, 
T HE Coca-Cola Co. is one of the most 


striking instances of corporate pros- 
perity founded on a single product for 
which a sustained demand has been created 
by persistent advertising. It is the largest 
soft drink manufacturer in the country 
and profits have quadrupled in the last six 
or seven years, earnings last year estab- 
lishing a new high record. There are now 
1,000,000 shares of no par value common 
stock outstanding as the result of a 100 
per cent stock dividend declared earlier in 
the year. This is the sole capitalization. 
The preferred was redeemed in 1926. 
Book value of the stock, excluding 
goodwill, formulae, etc. is only about $10 
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a share. With the $5 dividend in force on 
the increased amount of common, the com- 
pany will distribute $5,000,000 a year in 
dividends to its common shareholders as 
against only half a million dollars in 1921. 
First quarter earnings this year disclosed 
a good gain over the same period of 1926. 
Low sugar prices have been advanta- 
geous for the company as this is one of 
the principal raw materials used. The 
stock has been a favorite target of bear 
traders who have felt that the product sold 
by this company is only a passing fad, but 
the evidence to date has all been to the 
contrary. Over 21,000,000 gallons of syrup 
were sold last year, a new high record and 
nearly three times as much as in 1914. 


American Chicle 


MERICAN Chicle Co. is one of the 

large manufacturers of chewing gum, 
breath perfumes and confection. Among 
other brands, it sells Adams chewing gum, 
Chiclets and Sen Sen Breathlets. Tangible 
equities for the common stock are about 
$9 a share according to the last balance 
sheet, but substantial earning power has 
been exhibited in recent years with the 
trend distinctly upward. 

In 1926 net income was $1,332,448 or 
$5.75 a share on the common. The regu- 
lar dividend is $3 and the stock has been 
strong on reports that this rate will be 
increased before long. Earnings this year 
are estimated as running at the rate of 
about $7 a share. Bonded debt amounted 
to $1,423,000, followed by 35,781 shares of 
prior preference $7 cumulative stock, 
$137,500 of 6% preferred and 186,595 
shares of no par common. The company 
has had only two deficit years out of the 
last ten, in 1921 and 1922. 


V. Vivaudou, Inc. 


V VIVAUDOU manufactures and sells 
¢ a variety of toilet articles such as 
face powder, perfumes and toilet waters. 
It has expanded its operations in the last 
couple of years by purchase of Alfred H. 
Smith Co. controlling the Djer-Kiss line 
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of perfumery and toilet articles. It also 
acquired the Melba Mfg. Co. and markets 
an important line of products under the 
“Mavis” trademark. 

Earning record was poor until within 
the last year or two and more aggressive 
management is now building up larger 
business and substantially improved earn- 
ings. Net income increased from less than 
half a million dollars in 1925 to $1,324,731 
in 1926 and semi-official estimates for 1927 
place net at $2,000,000 or close to $5 a 
share fot the common, now paying $3. 
The stock sells to yield over 8 per cent. 

There is no funded debt. A small issue 
of preferred stock is convertible into com- 
mon prior to Jan. 1, 1929 on the basis of 
3 shares of common for each share of pre- 
ferred. This preferred stock, which sells 
to yield about 6.1 per cent. thus has spec- 
ulative possibilities as well as the junior 
stock. Earnings in the first quarter of 
this year alone were equivalent to $17.77 
a share on the preferred. 


Sterling Products 


TERLING Products, Inc. is one of 
the leading manufacturers of family 
remedies, its line including Cascarets, 


‘ Bayers’ Aspirin, California Syrup of Figs, 


Chas. H. Fletcher’s Castoria, Philipps’ 
Milk of Magnesia, Diamond Dyes and 
other products. The company owns a 
one-quarter interest in the Household 
Products Co. which manufactures Chas. 
H. Fletcher’s Castoria. Its investment in 
this company is carried on its books at con- 
siderably less than current market value. 
Financial position is particularly strong; 
there being about $9,000,000 of cash and 
securities in the company’s treasury at the 
end of last year. Total current assets 
were $14,005,000 against only $2,521,000 of 
current liabilities. Investment in plants is 
carried at less than 2% million dollars 
while goodwill and other intangibles is 
capitalized for more than $9,000,000. 
Earning power has been impressive. 


Last year’s profits were at a new peak 
of $5,413,000 or $8.65 a share on the 625,- 
000 shares of no par value capital stock, 
the sole obligation. Profits have increased 
consistently for a number of years and in 
view of the large liquid assets, the com- 
pany is in a position to distribute a large 
proportion of earnings to stockholders. 
The present rate is $5 a share. Book 
value of the stock is $25.03 a share. 


Vick Chemical 


V ICK Chemical depends for its earn- 
ing power chiefly on a single prod- 
uct—Vick’s Vapo Rub. It is a treatment 
for inflammations of the respiratory or- 
gans, skin and tissues. Annual sales have 
increased from about 16 million jars in 
1916 to more than 22 million. 


Capitalization consists of 400,000 shares 
of no par value stock. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926 net income was $2,- 
460,880 or $5.30 a share, against $4.56 in 
the previous year and $4.55 in the year be- 
fore that. For the six months ended Dec. 
31, 1926, net was equal to $3.31 a share. 


The stock has a tangible asset value of 
only $9.24 a share. Working capital po- 
sition is comfortable with $3,606,000 of 
current assets and only $383,656 of current 
liabilities. With earnings continuing at 
recent levels, an increase in the regular $3 


dividend or an extra payment would be 
possible, 


































Investors in 
38 countries own 
Cities Service securities 


Securities of the world-wide 
Cities Service organization 
are owned by 300,000 in- 
vestors located in every 
state and 37 foreign coun- 
tries. These investors include 
trust companies, banks, in- 
surance companies and 
other institutions. 


You get a yield of 8%% in 
cash and stock dividends 
from the 17-year-old Com- 
mon stock of Cities Service 
Company when you buy it 
at its present price. 


Send for full information 


Hen 
& 


GO'WALL ST. 
BRANCHES IN 


herty 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HENRY L. DOHERTY 
: & COMPANY 


q| 60 Wall St, New York 


H| Please send me without 
H| obligation, copy of latest 
S| annual report and full in- 
H| formation about Cities 
H| Service Common stock. 


Name 


Address 
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degree of accuracy. 


authorities. 


can help you. 





210 NEWBURY STREET. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please explain how UNITED OPINION can 


help me. 
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A CONSISTENTLY PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT PLAN 


The reliability of the UNITED Principle of Forecasting 
has been proved over the past ten years by its high 


Before our Staff makes a recommendation, their decision 
is checked with that of the other recognized fi i 
Thus our clients receive the 
Opinion” of the best financial counselors in the country. 


This plan has helped many. Let us show you how it 
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No salesman will call. 
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Should All Stocks 
Now Be Avoided? 


TOCKS have gone up and up. Brok- 
S ers’ loans have reached a new peak. 

Speculation is increasing. _ Bond 
prices have turned down. The invest- 
ment market shows signs of being 
glutted. 

Are these unmistakable signs of a 
drastic decline in stocks—to come soon? 
Should investors now get out of the 
Market and prepare to buy at much 
lower prices? Or, will certain stocks— 
such as GENERAL MOTORS, MIS- 
SOURI PACIFIC, CHRYSLER, IN- 
TERNATIONAL NICKEL, HUDSON, 
MARLAND, GRANBY COPPER, U. S. 
STEEL, TEXAS & PACIFIC, and many 
others—sell much higher before they 
react substantially ? 

Bulletins just issued by Investment 
Research Bureau tell what the Stock 
Market is likely to do next. You are 
told which stocks to buy, which to hold, 
which to sell. These Bulletins will be 
sent to you free upon request without 
obligation. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
Division 96 AUBURN, NEW YORK 








UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
St.Lo:is Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville 


announces that a!1 Chicago 
offices are now located at 


230 So. La Salle St. 
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YOUR BRAINS 






Are Killing You 


GOLF WON’T PREVENT IT! 

YOU and every other successful man 
must work at ‘‘top speed’’ to meet the 
crush of modern business competition. 

Your brains are kept alertly function- 
ing days, nights and Sundays with but 
little thought for your physical condition 
until you begin to break under the ter- 
rific strain. Then you think of Golf! 

You can’t replace the functions of a healthy stomach, 
bowels, liver or other organs with golf, medicines or pro- 
fessional medication, yet you pay less attention to select- 
ing your food than to choosing your wearing apparel. 

Your active brain prevents your organs performing 
their normal digestive work and auto-intoxication, brain 
fag or nervous prostration must sooner or later result. 

Proper food combinations will prevent such strains from 
ruining your body and eventually killing you before your 
time. ‘“‘The Fast Way To Health,’’ a 334 p. book by 
Dr. FRANK McCOY, internationally famous Health Spe- 
cialist, gives you this and other vital information of 
HOW EAT YOUR WAY TO HEALTH, simply and in- 
terestingly told. 

It's the same instruction which folks are daily paying 
him thousands of dollars to learn and is the result of 
his many years deep study and successful practice, prov- 
ing it’s not what you eat, but the COMBINATIONS that 
break you! No queer foods recommended. 


Eat in any 
good restaurant. 


r It’s all in KNOWING what to order! 
Get YOUR copy now and learn how easily you can 
relieve your physical tension and build greater brain 
power. 10 BIG EDITIONS SOLD! 

Originally $5, but now: specially priced at $3 for a 
limited time. Sent on 5 days approval. $3 with order 
or $3 plus postage, C. O. D. 

McCOY HEALTH SERVICE 


1389 Brack Shops Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


— INANCING- 
|“ ENTERPRISE 


Revised Edition in Three 
Volumes—By 
Hugh R. Conyngton 

Sets forth clearly the principles 
of effective financing. Suggests 
Practical procedure for raising capital and en- 
ables you to answer satisfactorily the many 
questions that will be raised. Shows how to 
avoid the mistakes commonly made, assists you 
not only in whipping an enterprise into shape, 
but also in investigating an opportunity before 
Putting money into it. 

Sent postpaid for 5 days’ examination before 
purchase. Three volumes, 667 pages. Cloth, 
$7.00 per set. Write for a set on approval. 
Address Dept. M 169. 


The RONALD PRESS Com 
15 East 26th Street New York, ny. 








































How Many of Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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American Home Products Corp. 


” Ney angers Home Products Corpora- 
tion has no funded debt and only 
300,000 shares of stock outstanding. By 
far the largest single asset in its last 
balance sheet is goodwill, trademarks, etc. 
carried at $4,962,000. Lands, buildings, 
etc. are valued at only $308,734. Working 
capital position is good, with $2,392,877 
of current assets and only $340,896 of 
current liabilities, a ratio of about 7 to 1. 
Book value of the stock is $7.56 a share, 
excluding intangibles. 

The company was incorporated in 1926 
as a consolidation of a number of manu- 
facturers of proprietary medicines. Prod- 
ucts include Jad’s Salts, Tiz, St. Jacobs 
Oil, Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur, Petrolgar, 
Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine, Freezone 
and Hair Groom. Dividends of 20 cents 
a month are paid. Profits reached about 
1% million dollars last year, the best yet 
reported, equal to $3.69 a share. 


Wrigley 


W M. WRIGLEY Jr. Company has 
spent over $40,000,000 advertising 
its vacious brands of gum and is by far 
the largest manufacturer of this product. 
There is a large amount of stock—1,800,- 
000 shares and it is a sluggish market 
mover. However it is a steady dividend 
payer and earnings are showing a fairly 
steady though not spectacular expansion. 

In each of the last two years somewhat 
better than $9,000,000 net was earned, or 
slightly over $5 a share. Cash and mar- 
ketable securities on hand at the end of 
last year approximated $12,000,000 and 
total current assets of $22,064,000 con- 
trasted with but $1,806,000 of current lia- 
bilities. 

There is a large surplus, wver $19,000,- 
000 which might be capitalized and a stock 
dividend declared. Regular monthly divi- 
dends of 25 cents a share are being paid, 
plus occasional extras. 


Life Savers 


IFE Savers, Inc. manufactures and 

distributes 5 cent packages of confec- 
tions produced in six flavors. The business 
was established in 1923. The company is 
a small one, with total assets of but $2,- 
274,965 according to the Dec. 31, 1926 
balance sheet. 

There are 500,000 shares of stock, no 
par value, and with an indicated book value 
of $3.50 per share. Last year the company 
earned $1,304,088 net, before taxes, or 
$2.61 a share. Profits have been expand- 
ing in recent years, but this is hardly a 
field in which to look for any spectacular 
growth, 


Lehn & Fink 


. EHN & Fink Products Company was 
organized in 1925 acquiring the stocks 
of companies manufacturing Pebeco tooth- 
paste, Lysol disinfectants, Hinds Honey 
and Almond cream and other cosmetics. 
Trade names, good will, etc. are capital- 
ized at $6,214,421, accounting for approxi- 
mately 75% of total assets. Net working 
capital at the end of last year was less 
than $1,000,000. 

Following a moderate funded debt there 
are 265,000 shares of no par common and 
150,000 shares of management stock. Last 
year’s net earnings were equal to $5.44 a 
share on the common stock, based on the 
entire net income. 
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Increasing — 
THE 


Security 


underlying your investment 


IN 


SMITH BONDS 


through 
Sinking Fund Provisions 


| First Mortgage securing 
bonds offered by this House carries a 
provision by which the owner of the 
property is obliged to pay into a 
sinking fund a specified amount at 
regular intervals for the retirement 
of a portion of the bonded indebted- 
ness, thereby proportionately increas- 
ing the security of the investor in 
Smith Bonds. 


Our long experience enables us to 
surround a First Mortgage Bond 
issue with safeguards for the in- 
vestor that have created 


World-Wide 
Confidence 
IN 


SMITH BONDS 


Present offerings 


Yield 62% 


Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 
Maturities from 2 to 10 years. 
Booklet explaining issues and the safe- 
guards that protect every investor in 


our First Mortgage Bonds may be had 
by filling out the attached coupon. 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Your investments and 
inquiries will be given the same per- 
sonal, efficient and courteous atten- 
tion you would receive if you called 
at one of our offices. 


The Fk, H. SMITHCO. 
Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston ALBANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BuFFALo 
St. Louis 





Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 


NAME 99-31 





ADDRESS 








1 line a plan. 


Investors’ 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Weekly Financial Review—Covering 
developments in the Stock Market, business 
conditions, etc., issued by Prince & Whit- 
ely, members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York, with 
offices in principal cities. This will be sent 
free on request. 

Should All Stocks Now Be Avoided ?7— 
Bulletins issued by the Investment Re- 
search Bureau, Div. 90, Auburn, N. Y., on 
this subject, will be sent free on request. 
Smith Bonds—The F. H. Smith Co., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, with 
offices in Washington, D. C., and Chicago, 
have prepared a booklet giving informa- 
tion on their type of security, which is 
free on application. 

Are Motors a Buy—Now?—Send for 
free analysis FJL-15 to the American In- 
stitute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Odd Lots—An interesting booklet ex- 
plaining the many advantages of Odd Lot 
Trading, issued by John Muir & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange and 
New York Cotton Exchange, 50 Broadway, 
New York. 

Strength in Diversification—A booklet 
on Trustee Shares issued by Throckmor- 
ton & Company, 100 Broadway, New 
York, will be mailed free on request. 
What's Ahead for Stock Prices?— 
Send to Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York, for a free 
copy of Bulletin S-198, on this subject. 
Investing July Money—Booklet G- 
1771 issued by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 
Fifth Avenue, New York, with offices 
in Chicago and San Francisco, gives a de- 
scription of their bonds suitable for this 
purpose. 

A Profitable Investment Plan—In a 
booklet entitled “United Opinion” in which 
they make recommendations for profitable 
investment, the United Business Service, 
210 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., out- 


Weekly Market Letter—Issued by 
McClave & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, 67 Exchange Place, New York, 
will be sent free on application. 

Bache Review—Will keep you in- 
formed on market conditions, investments, 
etc. Issued by J. S. Bache & Co., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, and will be sent free 
for three months. 

Investment Suggestions—Kennedy & 
Company, 72 Broadway, New York, issue 
a monthly market letter which they are 
glad to send free upon request. 

Serving A Nation—Is the title of a 
booklet issued by Cities Service Company, 
60 Wall Street, New York. This describes 
the activities and growth of that company 
and its fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. Can be had free on request. 

Chain Store Financing—The investing 
public is becoming greatly interested in this 
form of security, and can get compre- 
hensive information by addressing F. A. 
Brewer & Company, members Chicago 





Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 



























F Never before has any 
SOMME state given such am- 
pleprotectionto 


wealth and its pro- 
duction. No penalty 
is placed upon success 
in Florida. 
OT only are individuals fa- 
vored by Florida's tax laws, 

but corporations are equally pro- 

tected, with the result that a great 

many new corporations are estab- 
- lishing headquarters in Tampa. 
A friendly public sentiment must 
be given consideration when in- 
dustry seeks a new location, and 
in addition to this, Tampa offers 
an ample supply of power and 
labor, exceptional transporta.ion 
facilities and good roads that ta 
a region of varied raw materials 
and rich diversified crops. 
Tampa is the center of a great new 
empire—Southern Florida. It is 
the one place in Florida that can 
economically, efficiently and satis- 
factorily serve this rich new terri- 
tory, and it is recognized as the 
financial, industrial and agricul- 
tural center of Southern Florida. 
There is room and need for many 
new and diversified industries in 
Tampa, and priority in the rapidly 
growing territory which Tampa 
serves is sure to prove an exceed- 
ingly valuable asset. 





Key oy to America’s 
New Trade Territory 


Acomprehensive survey of Tampa and Southern 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- 
tives upon request. It will be based solely upon 
specificup-to-date data, presented from the stand- 

int of your needs. Please make your request 
or this survey on your business stationery. 


Industrial ‘Department 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 










Sunday evenin, 
between 9 and 10 o'clock (Eastern Standar 
Time) and enjoy an entertaining program. 


{ Listen in on WDAE—Tam 











Wa “\ 
F. A. BREWER & Co. | 


Established 1910 


Investment Bankers 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: WHItehall 9085 y 
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This July, 
Be Sure 


ULY is a poor month 
in which to “take a 
chance” with money you 
hope will provide for 
after years. So are eleven 
other months, beginning 
with August and ending 
with June. 


Better, a sound invest- 
ment, where safety of 
principal is guarded by 
judgment and experi- 
ence, and assured earn- 
ing power provides max- 
imum income. 


This House, specializing 
in first mortgage securi- 
ties upon improved city 
real estate ever since its 
foundation in 1882, is 
in a position to suggest 
particularly attractive in- 
vestments for July funds. 
Properties securing cur- 
rent issues, located in the 
larger cities, indicate am- 
ple margins of safety in 
valuations as well as 
earnings. The interest re- 
turn averages 6%. Bonds 
are available in denomi- 
nations of $1,000, $500 
and $100. 


Write today for detailed 
information, and ask for 


BOOKLET G-1711 


S.W. STRAUS 


& CO, 


Investment Bonds 7 ’ Incorporated 
StRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd, 

New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 








H— ESTABLISHED IN 1882 — 
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American Linseed Co.—Passed divi- 
dend on the preferred. Last payment 
was 1% per cent. on April 1. 


American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Directors approved plan for re- 
incorporation under the laws of Dela- 
ware. The plan calls for the redemp- 
tion on Aug. 15, 1927, of the outstanding 
7 per cent. preferred stock and the is- 
suance of a $6 series no par preferred 
stock. Holders of 7 per cent. preferred 
will be given opportunity to exchange 
for the new $6 preferred. The outstand- 
ing common stock will be exchanged for 
new no par comson on the basis of 
two shares of new stock for each share 
of old. 


Auburn Automobile Co—In current 
year to the end of May sold over 8,000 
cars, or not far below the total number 
sold in the entire year 1926. Will spend 
over $200,000 to increase output facilities 
to 3,500 to 4,000 cars per month. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Applied 
to I. C. C. for authority to issue $63,242,- 
500 common stock, the proceeds to be 
applied to redemption on or before Jan. 
1, 1928, of $35,000,000 10-year 6 per cent. 
secured bonds, maturing July 1, 1929, 
and to reimburse the road’s treasury for 
expenditures made in 1926 and up to 
June, 1927. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Samuel Untermeyer, counsel for the New 
York Transit Commission, opposed pro- 
posed issue of $20,000,000 5 per cent. 
bonds of the New York Rapid Transit 
Co., B.-M. T. subsidiary, application for 
approval of which is pending before the 
Transit Commission. Mr. Untermyer 
asserted that the price (80) at which the 
bonds were to be sold was “ridiculously 
inadequate.” 


Bucyrus Co.—Merger negotiations 
with Erie Steam Shovel Co. are under 
way. Announced that steam shovels 
again would be manufactured in Bucy- 
rus, O., in place of South Milwaukee. 


Certain-teed Products Corp.—George 
M. Brown, commenting on reports that 
Certain-teed was about to absorb other 
concerns, said: “Some of these plans 
are sufficiently matured to permit di- 
vulging the names of the companies in- 
volved, but it is yet too early to do so 
because of other properties also being 
considered. A definite announcement 
of some of these plans may be made 
shortly, although full completion may 
extend over the balance of the year.” 
He added that no new financing is con- 
templated in any of the proposed under- 
takings. 


Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 25 cents and regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents on the 
common, payable July 20 to holders of 
record July 2. On January 20 an extra 
of 75 cents was paid on the common. 


Elliott Fisher Co—Declared extra 
dividend of $1 and regular quarterly 
dividends of $1.50 on’the common and 
common “B.” 


DIGEST 
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General Motors Corp.—Reports an in- 
crease of 250 per cent. in European sales 
of Frigidaire over same period in 1926 
and the tripling in size of the European 
sales organization during the past six 
months. Headquarters of Frigidaire in 
Europe have been transferred from 
London to Paris. Oakland division, it 
is reported, will soon announce entirely 
new line of cars, which will supplant 
the smaller Buick, as well as the present 
Oakland. 


Great Northern Railway Co.—Deposit 
committee for the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern Railway companies 
declared the plan for the unification of 
the two systems operative. Articles of 
incorporation for the new holding com- 
pany, the Great Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., have been filed under the laws 
of Delaware. Shares will be exchanged 
on a share for share basis. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
City of New York, it is reported, is 
negotiating with the Morgan interests 
and Rockefeller Foundation for the 
purchase by the City by Oct. 1, 1927, of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit and 
Manhattan Railway properties. It is 
said that the City plans to link these 
lines with the new subway system now 
under construction and with the recap- 
turable lines of Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corp., which it is purposed to 
capture. 


International Telegraph & Telephone 
Co.—Stockholders of record Sept. 6, 
1927, have right to buy common stock 
at $100 a share in the ratio of one share 
for each eight shares held. Warrants 
will be of three kinds, including full 
share warrants; one-half share warrants 
and one-eighth shares warrants. Certifi- 
cates for stock will be issued only in full 
shares. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Silas H. 
Strawn, chairman, was quoted as saying 
that he did not expect volume of busi- 
ness in 1927 to be as great as in 1926 
but profits would be larger because of 
certain economies which were being car- 
ried out. 


National Cash Register Co.—J. H. 
Barringer, general manager, stated that 
from present indications dividends cn the 
class “A” stock for the entire year can 
be met with the profits for the first six 
months. Sales in the second half of 1927, 


Mr. Barringer predicted, would excell the 
first six months. 


New York Central Railroad—W iil! 
offer to stockholders of record Aug. 10, 
1927, subject to approval of the I. C C., 
$38,325,000 of new capital stock of $100 
par on the basis of one share of new 
stock for each ten shares of old stock 
now held. Declared quarterly dividend 
of $2, placing stock on $8 annual basis. 
Previously paid $7. 


Paramount-Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Jesse L. Lasky, vice-president, an- 
nounced a reduction of 10 per cent. in 
all salaries which are more than $50 a 
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week. Executives, it is said, accepted a 
cut of 25 per cent. in salaries. “A ser- 
ious situation has arisen in the motion 
picture industry,” said Mr. Lasky, “and 
we might as well face the facts. The 
facts are that the income from pictures 
js not sufficient, because costs have 
mounted too high. The industry as a 
whole has been spending too much for 
what it has been getting, and as far as 
Paramount is concerned, we can go on 
this way no longer. Asking employees 
to accept a voluntary reduction in sal- 
aries is only the first step we intend to 
take to protect the future of our busi- 
ness. We are even placing the situation 
up to our contract players, and will 
appeal to them to meet the issue by ac- 
cepting the reduction.” 


Penn-Seaboard Steel Co.—Application 
for a receiver has been filed by the 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


The Puget Sound Power Company— 
Gross during May was $1,207,809, as 
compared with $1,095,448 in the same 
month last year and the balance after 
charges was $225,515, against $226,796. 
The balance for the twelve months 
ended May 31 was $3,062,929, against $2,- 
674,388 in the preceding twelve months. 


Radio Corp. of America—Settled out 
of court all litigation affecting radio 
patents. Concluded licensing agree- 
ments with the companies with which it 
had been in litigation and others not 
involved in litigation for amounts rang- 
ing from $100,000 upward. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Julius Rosen- 
wald was quoted as follows: “There 
is no truth in reports that Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & 
Co. will merge. I don’t think the offi- 
cers of the two companies have ever 
met to even discuss the matter. The 
only way we would consider a merger 
would be for Montgomery Ward to buy 
all of our capital stock; but I don’t 
think there is any possibilitity of the 
companies merging.” 


Standard Oil Co. (Ind.)—Acquired 
stock interest owned by the Chase Se- 
curities Corp. and Blair & Co., Inc., in 
the Pan American Eastern Petroleum 
Co., the holding company which controls 
501,000 of the 1,000,000 voting shares of 
= American Petroleum & Transport 

oO. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Discontinued production on all but one 
of the old three-dial radio sets, and will 
concentrate on a new one-dial set com- 
bining latest features. 


Central Leather Co.— Stockholders 
approved plan of recapitalization and 
merger with the United States Leather 
Co., which will be the name of the new 
corporation. 


_ Utilities Power & Light Corp—Of- 
tered stockholders of the Laclede Power 
& Light Co. one and one-third shares of 
Utilities Power & Light Corp. 7 per cent. 
preferred, or four shares of class “A” 
stock, or $128 a share in cash, for each 
share of Laclede Power common held. 


Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.—Paul 
W. Seller, president, indicated that cab 
Production and business had _ not 
changed greatly, but that truck business 
was proceeding at good pace.’ 
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the SMALL TOWN 


HE small town finds electric power a Strong 

ally. ~~ Factories are being released from con- 
centration in densely populated urban centers. To 
a subéstantial extent this has been made possible 
by the transmission of eleétric power from advan- 
tageously located generating Stations, efficiently 
operated and adequate in capacity, to commu- 
nities for miles around, sometimes bringing electric 
service for the first time, sometimes replacing 
inadequate local plants. 2 With the assurance 
to the small community of ample and economical 
power, industry is enabled to realize the advan- 
tages of better and cheaper living conditions for 
workers, and in many cases closer proximity to 
raw materials and markets. Development of the 
local demand immediately available—the grist 
mill, grain elevator, waterworks system, Street 
lighting — justifies the initial investment by the 
utility company, which thereafter cooperates with 
the community in building up local industries 
and attracting new ones. ev In this healthy trend 
the subsidiaries of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany are among the most active participants. 


MIDDLE WEST 
Utilities Company 
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What Policy 
Now? 


What's ahead for stock 
prices? Can purchases be 
made confidently? What 
classes of stocks are best 
—rails? motors? oils or 
specialties? 


The answer 
Brookmire’s analysis of 
thecurrentsituation isnow 
ready. The coupon will 
bring you a copy. Send 
for it. 





BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-198 
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News of the Motor World 


Many Factors Again Stepping Up Production After Read- 
justment of Dealers’ Stocks—Motor Personals 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


production in the automotive plants 

generally is an indication that the 
manufacturers have pretty well cleared 
their shelves of present stock and that 
their dealers’ commitments for the newest 
models are heavy. The feeling here is 
seasonally optimistic. Dealers report grati- 
fying volume of business and have their 
stakes set for an unusually large second 
half of the year. 

The fact that complete obsoleteness has 
overtaken the majority of cars turned out 
in 1922 adds to the potentiality of the 
market, and the overseas demand continues 
to grow. 

Employment conditions in Detroit are 
still well below peak, but by the end of 
the month it is believed that the bulk of 
the factories in the territory will be well 
manned again and that the more desirable 
class of operatives will have been taken on. 


Exports High 
A N indication of how the export mar- 
ket has- risen in importance as an 
absorptive element for the industry is 
given in the figures for General Motors. 
This year’s first quarter has shown the 
largest export business in the Corpora- 
tion’s history, running close to 25 per cent. 
A striking feature of the volume is that 
the first quarter, too, showed an increase 
of well over 20 per cent. over the figures 
for the final quarter of 1926. Record 
shows that as a rule the latter half of 
the year shows up better in export trade, 
but the early increase this year is taken to 
presage a partial leveling out of the curve, 
with a resultant increase of stability of 

volume over the long period. 

South America, particularly the Ar- 
gentine and Brazil, is showing the greatest 
gain in the quantity of American-made 
motor vehicles bought abroad. 

Foreign markets are absorbing large 
quantities of American commercial vehi- 
cles, Practically one-third of the Chev- 
rolet trucks made are sold overseas; the 
average percentage of all passenger cars 
and trucks runs between 9 and 10. 


OWARD H. TEWKSBURY, who 
was for several years in charge of 
the Detroit office of the Federal Trade 
Service, has been made automotive trade 
commissioner for South America, appoint- 
ed by the Department of Commerce. The 
position he holds is one created by the fast 
Congress. Sales of American motor vehi- 
cles in South America last year exceeded 
100,000 units and the total value of auto- 
motive products sold in that continent, 
originating in America, was $61,787,693. 
South America’s extended program of 
road building, to open up the country to 
industry and commerce, offers an increas- 
ingly attractive field. Europe recognizes 
this, as is shown by the intensive sales 
campaign now on. It will be Mr. Tewks- 
bury’s job to retain and expand American 
prestige in our big neighbor to the south. 
Thomas P. Henry, of Detroit, was re- 
elected president of the American Auto- 


R Precuesin and steadily increasing 


mobile Association, to hold the principal 
office for the fifth term. 


— Motor Car Company reports 
that the introduction of the new line 
of Essex Super-Sixes finds the dealer 
organization practically sold out of earlier 
models. Factory production has been in- 
creased beyond the 1,700 mark per day. 

Alvan Macauley, president of Packard 
Motor Car Company, says that the com- 
pany expects record-breaking volume of 
sales for the second half of the year. The 
sales organization stands at its high point 
for the company’s history. Packard is 
now making close to 90 per cent of its 
own bodies, which are being manufactured 
in the plants formerly utilized for truck 
making. General production schedule is 
about 50 per cent. ahead of the figures for 
the mid-summer of 1926. 


H. J. C. Henderson has been made 
manager of sales and advertising for 
Fisher Body Corporation, filling a newly 
created office. Mr. Henderson was for- 
merly sales manager of the Lincoln divi- 
sion of the Ford Motor Company. 


New Developments 
XTENSION of the new Wolverine 
E line of Reo Motor Car Company is 
announced by the manufacturer. A coupe 
and a sedan are to be brought out late in 
the summer. 

AC Spark Plug Company has a modern 
office building under construction at Flint. 
The new structure will release 52,000 
square feet of floor space, now occupied in 
several buildings for office purposes, to 
manufacture. The new building has a 
ground plan of 207 x 63, and is under 
contract for completion by the middle of 
September. 

Right of the public utilities commission 
of Michigan to grant permits to interurban 
lines, and in the granting to make the lines’ 
financial condition a basis for the permit, 
is to be tested in the courts. The Safety 
Motor Coach lines is protesting a permit 
issued to the late Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven & Muskegon Railway Company to 
operate busses, and has applied for an in- 
junction in quo warranto to restrain the 
commission. This litigation, it is an- 
nounced, will be carried to the Supreme 
Court. 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 

mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Movable Stee! Partitions—Leaders in 
industry have been quick to grasp the 
greater value of movable steel parti- 
tions. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
6817 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who have furnished some of the most 
notable structures in the country, will 
be glad to furnish free information 
about this line. 


Keeping Tabs on Postage Stamps— 
The Multipost Stamp Affixer and Re- 
corder modernizes mailing and prevents 
waste in postage. For full particulars 
address The Multipost Co., Dept. J, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Do You Use a Check Signer?—The 
Todd System of Check Protection has 
a record of having signed 28,000 checks 
in four hours! If you are interested, a 
request to The Todd Company, 1154 
University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
will bring full information on this as 
well as their other devices for check 
protection. 


Changing American Building Practice 
—Thousands of new homes have been 
Celotexed, making for greater comfort 
and economy. The Celotex Company, 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion. Address Dept. 167. 


Industrial Advantages in Louisville— 
Write for booklet describing Louisville 
and its great industrial expansion with- 
in a short period, its accession of hun- 
dreds of new industries producing mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of goods annually. 
Of its strategic location. Why power 
rates are so low. Ask for information 
on your own specific industrial problem. 
Address Louisville Industrial Founda- 
tion, 908 Columbia Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Concrete Streets—The best paving 
material for our city streets has long 
been conceded to be concrete. It with- 
stands the ever increasing weight of 
traffic. Write to The Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, for booklet giving 
interesting and vital facts about con- 
crete streets. 


Famous Trade Marks—Why Did They 
Come to Oakland?—The Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Oakland, California, 
will gladly send information about in- 


dustrial possibilities of their city and 
County. 


Forging Ahead in Business—This 
book, revised to date, will be sent free 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Astor Place, New York. It contains val- 
uable information for executives and 
those aspiring to become executives. 


_Seattle and the Charmed Land— 
Send for this booklet and read what 
Many noted people have said about this 
country, also the opportunities for a 
marvelous vacation. Write Chamber of 
Commerce, Room 107, Seattle, Washing- 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 
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Steady Growth in Earnings 


This steady growth in Associated earnings from year to year is a 
result of the usefulness and value of the service rendered. Through 
service in a diversified and widespread area comprising 15 states, 
earnings are but slightly affected by business conditions in any one 


Associated investors appreciate the stability of the earnings of 
the company. There are now over 48,000 investors in Associated 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our Illustrated Year Book “F” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway 


Incorporated in 1906 


New York 




















Industrial Opportunities—In a region 
served by a great railroad. Write The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, Union Station, Room 884, Chicago, 
stating in which territory covered by 
the railroad you are interested and you 
will receive information as to oppor- 
tunities for any specific industry in that 
territory. 


The Hard to Heat Space—Has now 
found a friend in the Thermodine Unit 
Heater, which is especially designed for 
small space heating. The Modine Mfg. 
Co., Racine, Wis., will be glad to send 
literature descriptive of this device. 


Industrial Los Angeles—The Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, Los An- 
geles, California, will be glad to send 
specific information regarding manufac- 
turing opportunities and distribution ad- 
vantages of that territory. 


The Age of Vision in Business Affairs 
—Send for this booklet to Remington 
Rand, Department F-7, Tonawanda, 
N. Y. This is an illuminating treatise 
on the problems of eliminating waste in 
office practice. 


A Rich Market—The Georgia Power 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York, 
will be glad to send information to those 
interested in the advantages. that 


Georgia has to offer new industries. 
This information is given without obli- 
gation on the part of the inquirer. 

Tampa—Address the Tampa Board of 
Trade, Tampa, Florida, if interested in 
the advantages of that city for the lo- 
cation of new industries. 


Oil Heating the Modern Miracle of 
Comfort—This is the title of a book 
which the Oil Heating Institute, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, will send 
on receipt of 10 cents to pay postage. 
This book contains helpful information 
for those contemplating installation of 
oil heating systems. 


Rubber—What Makes A Good Tire 
Great? The Dayton Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Dayton, Ohio, will be glad 
to tell you about the construction of 
their Dayton Thorobred Tires. 


Through Ninety-Five Years—An in- 
teresting booklet on the South’s indus- 
tial development will be sent free on 
request by The Canal Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La. 


Motors for All Purposes—The Wis- 
consin Motor Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have prepared facts and 


figures on their motors for various uses, 
which they will be glad to send free 
on request to those interested. 
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A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 

at the rate of 4% per annum 

has been declared payable on 
or after July 15, 1927 


SEAMEN’S BANK 
for SAVINGS 


| 74° Wall Street, New York 











Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


61 Broadway, New York 


Dividend No. 10 on Class A Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend on 
Class A Stock of 50c per share 


has been declared for the quarter 
ended July 31, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
ony 80, 1927, payable August 1, 
927. 


Holders of Class A Stock may 
apply this dividend to the purchase 
of additional shares of Class A Stock 
at the price of $20 per share whereas 
the present market price is about $41 
per share. This is equivalent to a 
stock dividend at the rate of 10% per 
annum, vielding, at said present 
market price, over $4 per share per 
annum. 


The dividends will be so applied 
and the Class A Stock (or scrip cer- 
tificates for fractional shares) pur- 
chased therewith will be delivered 
to all stockholders entitled thereto 
who do not, on or before July 15, 
1927, request payment in cash. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 























INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 29, 1927. 
The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of Sixty Cents (60c) a share 
on the Common Stock of this Company, payable 
August 15, 1927, to Common Stockholders of 
record at the close of business August Ist, 1927. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer an a will not 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 











How Many of Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 




















Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 46 


A regular quarterly cash dividend, 
for the three months’ period ending 
June 30, 1927, equal to 2% of its par 
value (being at the rate of 8% per 
annum), will be paid upon the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of this Company 
by check on July 15, 1927, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 30, 1927. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 











Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (of Chicago) 
The Directors of The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company have declared a ona divi- 
dend of two (2) per cent on the capital stock 
of this Company, being at the rate of eight (8) 
per cent per annum, payable out of tke surplus 
earnings of the Company to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the Sth day 
of July, 1927. Said dividend to be payable on 
the 18th day of July, 1927. 
A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Baltimore, Md., June 29, 1927. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, for 
the three months ending June 30, 1927, from the 
net profits of the Company, a dividend of one 
(1) per cent on the Preferred Stock of the 
Company. 

The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company, a dividend of one and 
pig (1%) per cent on the Common Stock 
of the mpany. 

Both dividends are payable September 1, 1927, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 16, 1927. ? 

The transfer books will not close. 

C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 


Independent Oil and Gas Company 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
une 25, 1927 
DIVIDEND No. 19 : 

Notice is hereby given that the Directors of 
this Company, at a meeting held June 25th, 1927, 
declared a cash dividend 25c per share, pay- 
able August Ist, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, aj 18th, 1927. Books 
will not be closed, but record only will be taken. 

R. M. RIGGINS, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams’ for each 
story used. 





A “Nawing Conshuns” 

A man had his pocketbook stolen and, 
unfortunately, it contained a good deal 
of money. One day, to his great surprise, 
he received a letter from the thief enclos- 
ing a small portion of the stolen money. 
It read as follows: 

“Sir: I stole your money. Remors is 
nawing at my conshuns so I send sum of 
it back. When it naws agin I will send 
sum more.”—$5 prize to A. S. Magee, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

x * * 
Time to Change the Subject 
~ The respondent was being examined in 
lunacy proceedings. 

“Who was our first President?” asked 
his counsel. 

“Washington.” 

“Correct. Who was our second Presi- 
dent ?” 

“John Adams.” 

“Correct.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“He’s doing well,” whispered a friend 
of the lawyer. “Why don’t you keep on?” 

“Ain’t sure who was the third Presi- 


dent myself.”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- ° 


grams” to T. Piltington, Oakland, Cal. 
* ok x 
The Idea! 
Old Lady: Surely a man like you 
could get a job in some business. 
Tramp: What, and sacrifice my ca- 
reer >—Exchange. 
* * * 


Can’t be Fooled 

Photographer: Look this way and 
you'll see a pretty little dickey bird come 
out. 

Modern child: Oh, don’t be a nut; ex- 
pose your plate and let’s get this over with. 
—Exchange. 

* * * 
The Reason 

A young mechanical engineer just out 
of Cornell was showing a flapper over the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

“What is that huge thing?” she asked. 

“That is a locomotive boiler.” 

In the spirit of playfulness she asked: 

“Why do they have to boil a locomotive?” 

“To make the locomotive tender,” 
chirped the young M. E—Common Sense. 

* * * 
A Riddle 

If an empty barrel weighs ten pounds, 
what can you fill it with to make it weigh 
seven pounds? 

Answer: Holes! 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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